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FRIDAY ,  FEBRUARY  20,  1976 


The  hearing  reconvened  at  9:10  A.M.  on  Friday,  February  20, 
1976,  in  the  Chambers  of  the  Montana  House  of  Representatives, 
State  Capitol,  Helena,  Montana. 

The  Honorable  Carl  M.  Davis,  Hearings  Examiner,  presided 

over  the  proceedings. 

0 

APPEARANCES : 

Applicants : 

William  M.  Bellingham,  Esq. 

John  L.  Peterson,  Esq. 

John  Ross,  Esq. 

Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation: 

William  G.  Sheridan,  Esq. 

Ted  J.  Doney,  Esq. 

Donald  MacIntyre,  Esq. 

The  following  proceedings  were  had: 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Are  you  ready,  Gwen? 

REPORTER:  Yes. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Okay,  we  will  proceed. 

DR.  RAYMOND  GObD ,  called  as  a  witness  by  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Conservation,  having  been  first  duly  sworn 
upon  his  oath,  both  as  to  his  written  direct  testimony  and  as  to 
the  oral  testimony  to  follow,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Do  you  have  any  exhibits,  Bill, 
with  this  witness? 
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MR.  SHERIDAN:  No,  Carl.  We  just  will  offer  the 


statement  and  tender  the  witness  for  cross-examination. 


(THE  WRITTEN  DIRECT  TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  RAYMOND  GOLD  WAS 
DIRECTED  TO  BE  INSERTED  AT  THIS  POINT. > 
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ON  THE  SOCIAL  IMPACT  OF  POWER  PLANT  CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE 


VICINITY  OF  COLSTRIP,  MONTANA 


by 


Raymond  L.  Gold 
Institute  for  Social  Research 
University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  Montana 


submitted  as  testimony  in  the 
Board  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 
hearings  on  Colstrip  3  and  4 


January  1976 


BIOGRAPHICAL  STATEMENT 


My  name  is  Raymond  L.  Gold,  a  sociologist.  I  received  a 
Ph.D.  degree  in  Sociology  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1954.  My  major  research  interests  are  in  social  change,  sociology 
of  rural  development,  and  applied  sociology.  I  am  Professor  of 
Sociology  and  Director,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University 
of  Montana.  I  have  been  employed  at  the  University  since  1957, 
during  which  time  I  have  been  active  in  social  research,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  Montana,  as  well  as  in  teaching.  I  have  been  doing 
research  on  social  change  in  rural  Montana  for  many  years.  During 
the  past  approximately  two  and  one-half  years  I  have  been  doing 
a  lot  of  social  impact  research,  much  of  it  in  the  vicinity  of 
Colstrip,  Montana.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  my  work 
experience,  research  publications,  and  other  evidence  of  pro¬ 
fessional  status. 


Professional  Experience 


1974-present  -  Director,  Institute  for  Social  Research, 

University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana 

1971-June  1974  -  Director,  Institute  for  Social  Science  Research, 

University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana 

1966-1971  -  Research  Director,  Institute  for  Social  Science 

Research,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana 

1973-present  -  Principal  Investigator,  projects  on  social  impact 

of  coal-related  development,  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  Montana 

1971-1972  .  Director,  YDDPA  Rural  America  Research  Project, 

University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana 

■971-1972  -  Director,  Senior  Citizen  Transportation  Feasi¬ 

bility  Study,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula, 
Montana 

968-1971  .  Principal  Investigator,  Social  Work  Project, 

University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana 

'63-1965  .  Research  Director  and  Principal  Investigator, 

Teachers  for  East  Africa  Project,  Kampala,  Uganda 

.959-1962  -  Principal  Investigator,  Studies  of  the  Role  of 

the  Clergy  in  Community  Mental  Health,  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana 
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1957-present  -  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  to  Professor 

of  Sociology,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula, 
Montana 

1956-1957  -  Co- Invest igator ,  Study  of  Licensed  Practical 

Nurses  in  Alabama,  University  of  Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

1953-1957  -  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  University 

of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

1953-1954  -  Co- Investigator ,  Study  of  Air  Force  Personnel, 

University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

1950-1952  -  Co- Invest igator ,  Study  of  Social  Science  Field 

Workers,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Publications 


Articles  -  Journals:  4 

--  "How  Southeastern  Montanans  View  the  Coal  Development  Issue," 
Western  Wildlands  1  (Autumn),  1974,  pp .  16-20. 

--  Review  of  Gerstl  and  Hutton,  Engineers:  The  Anatomy  of  a 
Profession  in  Social  Forces,  December  1967,  p.  295. 

--  Review  of  Niehoff,  A  Casebook  of  Social  Change  in  American 
Sociological  Review,  August  1967. 

--  "Determining  Validity  of  Field  Work  Data,"  Proceedings  of  East 
African  Institute  of  Social  Research,  1964. 

--  "On  Screening  Candidates  for  T.E.A.,"  Proceedings  of  East 
African  Institute  of  Social  Research,  1963. 

--  "On  Forms  of  Interaction"  in  Occasional  Papers  in  Anthropology 
and  Sociology,  Montana  State  University,  1963. 

--  "Understanding  Organization,”  The  Business  Review,  September 
1960. 

--  "Organizational  Leadership,"  The  Business  Review,  Vol.  5, 

May  1958. 

--  "Roles  in  Sociological  Field  Observations,"  Social  Forces, 

Vol.  36,  March  1958. 

--  "Colleagueship  and  Forms  of  Rapport,"  Proceedings  of  53rd  Annual 
Meeting  of  American  Sociological  Society,  Seattle ,  Washington, 
August  1958. 


in 
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--  "The  Nature  of  Rapport,"  Journal  of  Alabama  Academy  of  Science, 
1958. 

--  "On  Creating  a  New  Occupation,"  Journal  of  Alabama  Academy  of 
Science ,  Vol.  29,  October  1957. 

--  "Janitors  Versus  Tenants:  A  Status- Income  Dilemma,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  57,  March  1952.' 


Articles  -  Books: 

--  "Social  Impacts  of  Strip  Mining  and  Other  Industrializations 
of  Coal  Resources,"  in  C.  P.  Wolf  (ed.),  Social  Impact  Assess- 
ment,  Milwaukee:  Environmental  Design  Research  Association, 

Inc.,  1974. 

--  "In  the  Basement - -The  Apartment  Building  Janitor,"  in  Peter  L. 

Berger  (ed.),  The  Human  Shape  of  Work,  New  York:  Macmillan, 

1964.  ^ 

--  Five  essays  in  Julius4Gould  and  William  L.  Kolb  (eds.),  A 
Dictionary  of  the  Social  Sciences  (UNESCO),  New  York:  Free 
Press,  1964. 

--  "Janitors  Versus  Tenants:  A  Status- Income  Dilemma,"  in  K. 

Young  and  R.  Mack,  Principles  of  Sociology,  New  York:  American 
Book  Co.,  1960.  (This  article  has  been  published  in  several 
other  books.) 

--  "Roles  in  Sociological  Field  Observation,"  in  George  J.  McCall 
and  J.  L.  Simmons  (eds.),  Issues  in  Participant  Observation 
Reading,  Mass.:  Addison-Wesley ,  1969.  (This  article  has  been 
published  in  several  other  books  on  research  methods.) 

Monographs:  % 

--  "A  Social  Impact  Study  of  Colstrip  Generating  Plants  #3  and  #4," 

CSP  (ISSR)  Monograph,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana, 

July  31,  1974.  (With  others) 

--  "A  Comparative  Case  Study  of  the  Impact  of  Coal  Development  on 
the  Way  of  Life  of  People  Living  in  the  Coal  Areas  of  Eastern 
Montana  and  Northeastern  Wyoming,"  ISSR  Monograph,  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana,  June  30,  1974.  (With  others) 

-  "Practitioners'  Views  of  Health  Service  Delivery  in  Eastern 
Montana,"  in  "Illness  and  Medical  Care  in  Eastern  Montana," 

ISSR  Monograph,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana,  1971. 

--  "A  Teaching  Safari,"  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

1971.  (With  F.  B.  Nelson) 


iv 
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--  "Final  Report  of  the  Research  on  the  Experimental  Social 
Welfare  Project,"  Vol .  Ill,  ISSR  Monograph,  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula,  Montana,  1971. 

--  "Project  Report  Experimental  Undergraduate  Social  Welfare 
Program,"  Vol.  II,  ISSR  Monograph,  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  Montana,  1970. 

--  "Project  Report  Experimental  Undergraduate  Social  Welfare 
Program,"  Vol.  I,  ISSR  Monograph,  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  Montana,  1969. 

--  "Success  and  Failure  in  Small  Business  in  Montana,"  Bureau 
of  Business  Research,  Montana  State  University,  Missoula, 
Montana,  1963.  (With  T.  Chambers) 

--  The  Role  of  Licensed  Practical  Nurses  in  Alabama,  University 
of  Alabama  Press,  1957 .  (With  T.  R~.  Ford) 

--  Alabama  '  s  Industrial  Economy ,  New  York:  Fund  for  the  Republic, 
1955 .  (With  L.  1\  Hay ley ,  et  al . ) 

--  "Human  Relations  Factors  in  Air  Force  Maintenance  Work  Units," 
Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Alabama,  1954,  4  vols. 
(With  L.  T.  Hawley  and  B.  G.  Rosenberg) 

--  "Cases  on  Field  Work,"  Social  Science  Division,  University 
of  Chicago,  1952.  (With  E.  C.  Hughes,  et  al.) 


Papers  Presented  at  Professional  Meetings 

I  have  presented  papers  at  meetings  of  the  American  Sociological 
Association,  Southern  Sociological  Society,  Pacific  Sociological 
Association,  Alabama  Academy  of  Science,  Montana  Academy  of 
Science,  East  African  Institute  of  Social  Research,  Environmental 
Design  Research  Association,  and  other  professional  and  scientific 
groups,  including  at  least  four  of  them  in  1975. 


Awards  and  Honors 

Certificate  of  recognition  and  appreciation  from  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program  in  Missoula,  1973. 

Listed  in:  Who's  Who  in  the  West 

Who's  Who  in  America 
American  Men  of  Science 
Personalities  of  the  West  and  Midwest 
National  Register  of  Prominent  Americans  and  Inter¬ 
national  Notables 
American  Men  and  Women  of  Science 
Who's  Who  in  the  United  States 
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Professional  Memberships 

Member  or  Fellow  in  the  following  professional  organizations: 

American  Sociological  Association 

Pacific  Sociological  Association 

Southern  Sociological  Society 

Rocky  Mountain  Social  Science  Association 

Montana  Academy  of  Science 

Society  for  the  Study  of  Social  Problems 

Society  for  Applied  Anthropology 

Society  for  Scientific  Study  of  Religion 

Society  for  the  Study  of  Symbolic  Interaction 
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ON  THE  SOCIAL  IMPACT  OF  POWER  PLANT  CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE 


VICINITY  OF  COLSTRIP,  MONTANA 

Raymond  L.  Gold 
Institute  for  Social  Research 
University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  Montana 

January  1976 


Introduction 

The  statements  which  follow  are  based  on  social  impact  research  which 
colleagues  and  I  have  done  in  the  vicinity  of  Colstrip,  Montana  over  the 
past  two  and  one  quarter  years.  The  conclusions  I  reach  and  the  questions 
I  raise  are  derived  from  what  residents,  and  particularly  "established"  or 
"predevelopment"  residents  (i.e.,  those  who  had  lived  in  the  "vicinity  of 
Colstrip"  [that  is,  in  Rosebud  County  south  of  the  Yellowstone  River]  for 
more  than  three  years  when  we  interviewed  them) ,  told  us  during  the  course 
of  this  research.*  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that,  as  I  make  these  state¬ 
ments,  I  am  speaking  as  both  scientist  and  professional.  This  means  that, 
in  addition  to  presenting  an  accurate  account  of  the  essence  of  what  we 


*See  Appendixes  A  and  C  for  a  description  of  our  general  research  approach. 
In  addition  to  ethnographic  work,  we  also  did  a  conventional  social  survey 
of  a  random  sample  of  all  residents  in  the  study  area  during  summer,  1974. 

See  our  "A  Comparative  Case  Study  of  the  Impact  of  Coal  Development  on  the 
Way  of  Life  of  People  in  the  Coal  Areas  of  Eastern  Montana  and  Northeastern 
Wyoming:  Final  Report  (June  30,  1974);  "A  Social  Impact  Study  of  Colstrip 
Generating  Plants  // 3  and  // 4:  Summary  of  Interview  Data"  (July  31,  1974); 
and  "Social  Impact  of  Existing  and  Proposed  Coal  Development:  A  Survey  of 
the  Rosebud  County  Study  Area  Residents"  (August  30,  1974),  Institute  for 
Social  Research,  University  of  Montana. 


J 
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learned  from  established  residents  of  the  vicinity  of  Colstrip,  I  am  making 
professional  judgments  as  to  the  relevance  and  significance  of  these  data 
essences  for  deciding  on  Montana  Power  Company* s  request  to  construct  what 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  "Colstrip  3  and  4." 


A.  Cost-Benefit  Gaps 

Economic  studies  of  the  impact  of  Colstrip  development  have  largely 
ignored  social  costs  of  this  development.*  Far  from  being  complete,  these 
studies  have  only  begun  to  take  into  account  the  multifarious  economic 


*See  "Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  Colstrip  Electric 
Generating  Units  3  &  4,  500  Kilovolt  Transmission  Lines  &  Associated 
Facilities,"  vol.  3-B  (November  1974),  pp.  967-976  and  "Final  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  on  Colstrip  Electric  Generating  Units  3  &  4,  500  Kilovolt 
Transmission  Lines  &  Associated  Facilities"  (January  1975),  pp.  111-151, 
Energy  Planning  Division,  Montana  State  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Conservation,  Helena;  see  also  "Colstrip  Generation  and  Transmission  Project" 
(November  1973),  The  Montana  Power  Company  and  others,  pp.  2-140  through 


2-148. 


Note,  too,  the  established  residents’  responses  to  this  survey  question¬ 
naire  item: 

Question  -  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  social  costs  of 
coal  development  which  accompany  whatever  economic 
benefits  coal  development  is  bringing  to  Rosebud  County. 


Omitting  Newcomersa 

N  •  % 

Agree  -  81  69.2 

Neutral  -  14  12.0 

Disagree -  16  13.7 

Other  -  6  5.1 

«  ^  ■  H  ■  —  ■■■■Ml. 

Total  117  100.0 


aNewcomers  are  those  who  have  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Colstrip 
for  three  years  or  less. 
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aspects  of  social  costs  being  paid  by  the  area's  predevelopment  residents. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  combinations  of  social  and  economic 
costs  which  established  residents  of  the  vicinity  of  Colstrip  have  identified. 
An  examination  of  these  costs  readily  reveals  that  some  are  much  less  calcu¬ 
lable  than  others  but  that  all  certainly  need  to  be  considered  along  with 
standard,  agency-generated  economic  measures  of  costs  and  benefits. 

1.  Ranching  disturbances.  Such  disturbances  in  ranching  operations 
as  those  resulting  from  increase  in  road  and  off-road  traffic,  erection  of 
power  lines  and  waterlines,  visual  and  auditory  pollution,  the  sale  or 
leasing  of  ranches  which  are  part  of  social  and  economic  interdependency 
networks  in  given  rural  neighborhoods,  and  spending  much  time  and  effort 
trying  to  protect  individual  and  collective  interests  which  appear  to  be 
threatened  by  developmental  interventions  have  already  been  widely  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  vicinity  of  Colstrip.  Experienced,  too,  have  been  anticipatory 
impact  concerning  air,  water,  and  further  "people"  (i.e.,  population  increase) 
pollutions,  competition  between  agriculturists  and  industrialists  for  water, 
and  the  like. 

2.  Social  alienation  and  disruption.  Social  alienation  and  disruption 
costs  take  on  various  forms.  Some  have  to  do  with  the  perception  that  one 
is  being  turned  into  a  stranger  or  an  ethnic  in  a  place  which,  before  devel¬ 
opment,  one  had  naturally  considered  one’s  community.  Others  have  to  do 
with  development-related  strains  and  disruptions  in  relationships  between 
rural  neighbors  and  between  rural  residents  and  townspeople.  What  are  the 
short-  and  long-term  costs  to  local  businessmen  and  ranchers  when  their 
relationship  is  disrupted?  What  are  these  costs  for  those  who  suffer  from 
continual  anxiety,  emotional  upheaval,  frustration,  and  powerlessness  in 
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consequence  of  developmental  interventions?  What  compensation  should  be 
given  in  the  above  cases  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  forego  hard-won  social 
status  in  the  vicinity  of  Colstrip  in  order  to  move  to  a  ranching  area  which 
is  not  likely  to  experience  resource  development  impacts?  In  other  words, 
what  is  it  worth  to  stop  being  "somebody"  and  risk  becoming  a  "nobody?"* 

This  risk  is  taken  involuntarily  by  those  who  find  themselves  becoming 
estranged  in  what  had  been  their  own  community  as  well  as  by  those  who  move 
to  what  they  hope  will  be  a  more  congenial  agricultural  setting. 

3.  Fixed  income  pressures.  Some  of  the  more  obvious  local  costs  of 
development  at  Colstrip  are  borne  by  people  on  fixed  incomes  (e.g.,  retired 
people)  and  by  residents  whose  incomes  are  not  particularly  affected  by 
development.  The  sudden  jump  in  the  local  cost  of  living  is  particularly 
felt  by  the  elderly  who  have  chosen  to  forego  the  amenities  offered  by 
bigger  cities  in  order  to  stretch  their  retirement  dollars  in  a  small  town. 
They  now  find  themselves  trapped  in  what  appears  to  them  to  be  an  exception¬ 
ally  high-cost  town. 

4.  Competition  and  other  threats  to  established  life-style.  Less 
obvious  costs  include  the  anxieties  of  local  businessmen  about  having  to 
face  chain  store  competition  should  development  stimulate  further  growth 

of  their  community  and  those  of  the  growing  number  of  established  residents 
yho  feel  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  they  must  be  sure  to  lock  up  their 
'omes  and  automobiles  and  otherwise  be  continually  on  their  guard.  Another 
ess  obvious  cost  stems  from  the  growing  awareness  that,  because  so  much  of 


*These  questions  grew  out  of  our  analyses  of  formal  interviews  and 
iformal  discussions  with  the  sample  we  took  of  established  residents  in 
the  vicinity  of  Colstrip.  Our  previously  cited  (footnote,  page  1)  reports 
',”itain  background  data  on  these  questions. 
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the  energy  to  be  generated  at  Colstrip  will  be  sent  to  the  West  Coast,  it 
seems  as  if  people  cn  the  coast  are  saying  that  their  desires  and  values 
are  superior  to  those  of  persons  whose  life-styles  are  threatened  by  coal 
development.  How  many  dollars  would  it  take  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  this 
awareness? 

5.  The  plight  of  the  minority  (i.e.,  predevelopment  residents  such 
as  the  established  locals  at  Colstrip  and  vicinity) .  It  should  now  be  clear 
that  the  actual  social  and  economic  costs  being  paid  by  predevelopment  locals 
around  Colstrip  are  enormous.  These  informants  are  disposed  to  believe  tho*_ 
people  elsewhere  in  the  nation  consider  these  costs  trivial  compared  to  the 
social  benefits  the  latter  will  receive  from  the  energy  production  activities 
at  such  Northern  Plains  towns  as  Colstrip.*  Regardless  of  the  reason,  these 
activities  have  created  a  constantly  changing  situation  which  has  generated 
pervasive  and  oppressive  feelings  of  uncertainty  and  vulnerability  throughout 
the  region;  and  the  effects  are  being  felt  in  different  ways  by  the  many 
different  groups  residing  in  such  communities  as  Colstrip,  each  of  which  has 


*Established  residents’  responses  to  an  item  in  our  survey  questionnaire 
quantify  an  aspect  of  this  belief : 

Question  -  We  owe  it  to  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  to  generate  electricity 
here  and  transmit  it  to  them. 


Omitting  Newcomers 

N  % 

Agree  -  22  18.8 

Neutral  -  16  13.7 

Disagree -  76  63.0 

Other  -  3  2.6 

Total  117  100.1 
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its  own  distinct  problems  and  concerns  in  coping  with  the  uncertainties  and 
insecurities  associated  with  rapid  industrialization. 

B.  Usurpation  of  Rights 

Permanent  residents  of  the  study  area  feel  that,  because  Colstrip  3 
and  A  would  have  significant  long-term  effects  on  their  ability  to  live 
where  and  how  they  wish,  they  should  be  given  an  important  voice  in  the 
decision  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation. 

These  residents  feel  they  have  not  been  given  such  a  voice.  They  are  fearful 
of  the  decision-making  process  and  perceive  it  as  another  source  of  unfair 
treatment.  It  appears  to  them  that  this  critically  important  decision¬ 
making  process  will  continue  to  fail  to  adequately  take  them,  their  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  development  situation,  and  their  recommendations  into  account.* 


*Pertinent  responses  of  predevelopment  residents  to  two  questionnaire 
Items  are  these: 

Question  -  Decisions  about  whether  to  permit  further  coal  mining  and 
power  generation  will  not  be  affected  by  what  people  in 
this  area  think  should  be  done,  but  by  the  pressure  exerted 
by  industrial  giants. 


Omitting 

Newcomers 

N 

% 

Agree  -  70  59.8 

Neutral  - 10  8.5 

Disagree -  32  27.  A 

Other  -  5  A.  3 

Total  117  100.0 


Question  -  Even  though  the  official  decision  on  approval  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  plants  3  and  A  will  not  be  made  for  at  least  a  few 
months,  do  you  believe  that  the  decision  has  already  been 
informally  made? 


Omitting 

Newcomers 

N 

% 

Yes  - 

-  88 

75.2 

No  - 

-  18 

15. A 

Other  - 

-  n 

9. A 

Total 

117 

100.0 

(All  yes* 8  said  the  informal  decision  was  to  approve.) 
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One  such  recommendation  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  an  area’s  right 
to  control  its  population  growth.  Established  residents  in  the  vicinity  of 
Colstrip  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  this  right;  they  want  enough 
control  of  the  kind,  scope,  and  rate  of  development  to  keep  their  life-styles 
from  being  perniciously  affected  by  the  influx  of  newcomers.  Why,  they  ask, 
should  further  development  not  be  confined  to  places  that  are  receptive  to  it?* 

C.  Trespassed  Against 

A  closely  related  local  control  consideration  has  to  do  with  the  concept 
of  trespassing  which  has  evolved  in  eastern  Montana  over  the  past  ninety  ye:_s 
or  so.  Given  the  history  of  running  cattle  on  the  public  domain,  homesteading, 
and  developing  social  norms  concerning  trespass  behavior  in  eastern  Montana, 
and  given  that  the  federal  government  has  retained  mineral  rights  to  much  of 
the  area,  it  is  understandable  and  predictable  that  landowners  would  strenuously 
resist  the  idea  of  strip  mining  without  the  surface  owners’  blessings.  Strip 
mining  under  these  circumstances  would  constitute  the  ultimate  trespass.** 


*Here  are  pertinent  responses  of  predevelopment  residents  to  a  question¬ 
naire  item: 

Question  -  If  there  is  going  to  be  additional  development  around  here, 
individual  communities  rather  than  state  or  federal  govern¬ 
ments  should  control  and  conduct  it. 

Omitting  Newcomers 

'  N  % 


Agree  -  70  59.8 

Neutral  -  12  10.3 

Disagree -  34  29.1 

Other  -  1  0. 9 

Total  117  100.1 


**See  Appendix  B  for  further  discussion  of  the  social  history  of  trespass 
behavior  and  its  relation  to  the  analysis  of  social  impact  of  coal  development 
in  eastern  Montana. 
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D«  Views  of  the  Coal  and  Power  Companies 

In  the  view  of  established  residents  of  Colstrip  and  vicinity,  Montana 
Power  Company  has  a  bad  image  and  low  credibility.  In  addition  to  sharing 
vith  many  other  Montanans  a  deep-seated  anxiety  about  the  state's  industrial 
giants,  recent  experiences  of  the  people  of  rural  Rosebud  County  have  dis¬ 
posed  them  to  take  an  especially  dim  view  of  MPC.  During  the  past  few  years, 
dandowners  in  the  vicinity  of  Colstrip  have  had  some  experiences  with  MPC 
field  representatives  which  have  led  them  to  conclude  that  they  cannot  count 
on  the  company  to  act  in  good  faith.  Area  residents  find  the  steam  gener¬ 
ating  plants  objectionable  in  appearance  and  a  frightening  symbol  which 
foreshadows  an  industrial  takeover  of  their  territory.  They  are  also 
disillusioned  about  the  assurances  and  promises  made  by  the  company's 
advertisements  concerning  impacts  of  the  present  and  future  plants  on  the 
-areals  air,  land,  water,  flora,  fauna,  and  people.**  The  recent  (December  1975) 


*See  page  39  of  "A  Comparative  Case  Study  ..."  cited  on  page  1. 

**Note  the  established  residents'  responses  to  this  questionnaire  item: 

Question  -  The  town  of  Colstrip  is  a  good  example  for  showing  that 
MPC  is  more  interested  in  providing  a  good  community 
than  in  earning  dollars. 


Omitting  Newcomers 

• 

N 

% 

-Agree  - 

-  17 

14.5 

Neutral  - 

-  26 

22.2 

Disagree  - 

-  68 

58.1 

Other  - 

-  6 

5.1 

Total  117  99.9 
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public  disclosures  of  excessive  pollution  of  the  air  by  the  company's 
Corette  plant  at  Billings  have  only  added  to  the  doubts  and  misgivings 
about  MPC  already  plaguing  indigenous  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  Colstrip. 
The  residents  are  also  not  at  all  convinced  that  MPC's  and  other  energy 
companies'  allegations  that  Western  coal  is  widely  and  urgently  needed  are 
correct.  The  Colstrip  area  locals  believe  that  these  are  just  publicly 
acceptable  reasons  for  an  underlying  desire  on  the  part  of  coal  industry 
developers  to  reap  great  profits  from  stripping  the  West. 

E.  Reservations  About  Units  3  and  4 

The  established  residents  of  the  Colstrip  area  basically  oppose  con¬ 
struction  of  units  3  and  4.  However,  as  realists,  they  are  inclined  to 
recommend  that  the  most  reasonable  and  fair  approach  to  the  question  of 
this  construction  would  be  to  do  a  careful  evaluation  of  actual  impacts 
of  the  operation  of  1  and  2.  This  evaluation  would  permit  making  a  rational 
decision  concerning  whether  or  not  to  risk  the  further  impacts  of  3  and  4.* 


^Pertinent  responses  of  established  residents  to  questionnaire  items 
are  these: 


Question  -  I  believe  that  units  3  and  4: 


Omitting  Newcomers 

N  % 


Should  be  built  unconditionally  -  4 

Be  built  if  the  state  can  enforce  strong  controls  29 

Not  be  built  until  the  effects  of  1  and  2  are 

Not  be  built  at  all -  19 

Other -  9 

Total  117 


3.4 

24.8 

47.9 
16.2 

7.7 

100.0 


Question  -  Units  3  and  4  should  be  delayed  until: 

A  way  is  found  to  involve  people  who  will  be 

affected  in  the  decision-making  process  -  13  11.1 

More  is  known  about  the  effects  of  units  1  and  2 

on  air  and  water -  84  71.8 
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F.  Three  State  Directives 

Three  Montana  Environmental  Policy  Act  (MEPA)  directives  to  all  state 
agencies  are  mentioned  on  page  15  of  volume  two  of  the  Montana  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  draft  environmental  impact 
statement  on  Colstrip  3  and  4.  One  directive  is  to  "preserve  important 
historic,  cultural,  and  natural  aspects  of  our  unique  heritage,  ..."  The 
foregoing  statements  in  this  paper  clearly  indicate  that  established  residents 
of  the  vicinity  of  Colstrip  tend  to  see  themselves  as  a  species  that  is 
endangered  because  their  habitat  is  threatened  by  industrialization  of  a 
magnitude  which  is  incompatible  with  maintaining  their  cultural  heritage. 
Another  directive  is  to  "fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each  generation  as 
trustee  of  the  environment  for  succeeding  generations.”  As  pointed  out  in 
our  previously  cited  report: 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  the  great  majority 
of  ranchers  in  the  study  area  simply  do  not  believe  that  there 
are  no  good  alternatives  to  industrializing  Western  coal  resources 
in  order  to  meet  national  energy  needs  and  cater  to  national 
energy  desires.  Nor  can  it  be  stressed  too  much  that  these 


(footnote  continued  from  page  9) : 


Omitting  Newcomers 

N  % 


More  is  known  about  social  costs  of  units 


1  and  2 - 25 

Land  reclamation  is  assured -  18 

Should  not  be  delayed -  10 

Should  not  be  granted -  10 

Other -  12 


(Total  is  omitted  because  many  respon¬ 
dents  chose  more  than  one  answer.) 


21.4 

15.4 
8.5 
8.5 

10.3 
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ranchers  are  terribly  frightened  of  possible  and  apparently 
increasingly  likely  pernicious  effects  of  this  industrializa¬ 
tion  on  the  physical,  biological,  and  social  aspects  of  their 
way  of  life.* 

The  third  is  to  "enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  resources  ..."  As  one 
informant  said: 


There  is  no  good  excuse  for  that  kind  of  destruction  and 
larceny  yes  larceny  because  they  are  about  to  steal  the 
country  blind  while  making  everybody  think  they  are  some 
kind  of  heroes.  And  while  they  foolishly  use  up  this  non- 
renewable  resource  for  manufacturing  electricity  and  such, 
they  will  destroy  the  productivity  of  our  land  for  God  knows 
how  many  decades.  The  damn  fools  who  think  that  coal  will  be 
a  tax  bonanza  to  the  county  or  the  state  had  better  ask  where 

the  tax  money  is  going  to  come  from  after  this  land  is  made 
worthless. ** 


*ISR,  "A  Comparative  Case  Study,"  2nd  ed.,  p.  99.  Note,  too,  the 
established  residents  responses  to  this  survey  item: 

Question  -  The  building  and  operation  of  units  3  and  4  would  have 
a  good  effect  on  the  younger  generation's  way  of  life. 

Omitting  Newcomers 

■  N  % 


Agree  -  26  22.2 

Neutral  - 34  29.1 

Disagree -  51  A3.6 

Other  -  6  5.1 

Total  117  100.0 


**ISR,  "A  Comparative  Case  Study,”  2nd  ed.,  p.  100.  Note,  too,  the 
established  residents  responses  to  this  survey  item! 

Question  -  If  units  3  and  4  are  approved,  the  impact  will  not  last 
more  than  a  few  years  and  then  the  land  and  our  living 
conditions  will  return  to  normal. 


Omitting  Newcomers 


N  % 


Agree  -  23  19.7 

Neutral  -  14  o 

Disagree -  73  62! 4 

Other  -  6.0 

Total  117  loo.l 
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APPENDIX  A: 


GATHERING  INTERVIEW  DATA  ETHNOGRAPHICALLY 


Appendix  A:  Gathering  Interview  Data  Ethnographically 


This  appendix  is  composed  of  excerpts  from  Appeudix  A  of  the  second 
edition  of  "A  Comparative  Case  Study  of  the  Impact  of  Coal  Development  on 
the  Way  of  Life  of  People  in  the  Coal  Areas  of  Eastern  Montana  and  North¬ 
eastern  Wyoming:  Final  Report,"  prepared  by  the  Institute  for  Social  Science 
Research,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana,  June  30,  1974.  It 
includes  background  information  and  discussion  pertaining  to  ethnographic 
data,  sociological  sampling,  and  the  relationship  between  the  two.  A  more 
complete  discussion  is  available  in  the  above-named  report,  pages  150-185. 


Ethnographic  Study  of  Social  Impact 

The  present  research  study  is  concerned  with  determining  what  dif¬ 
ference  coal-related  development  is  making  in  the  lives  of  residents 
of  the  study  area,  viz.,  southeastern  Montana  and  northeastern  Wyoming. 
While  this  difference  could  have  been  investigated  from  a  variety  of 
viewpoints  (e.g.,  coal  company  officials',  bureaucrats',  politicians', 
urban  America's,  and  so  on),  the  researchers  chose  to  study  it  from 
the  points  of  view  of  the  residents  of  the  study  area  for  reasons 
elaborated  below.  Having  made  this  decision,  the  next  major  research 
question  concerned  how  these  desired  points  of  view  could  best  become 
known.  Max  Weber,  the  famous  social  scientist  "claimed"  by  anthro¬ 
pologists,  sociologists,  economists,  and  political  scientists,  argued 
that  in  order  to  understand  human  society  the  social  scientist  is 
obliged  to  study  it  without  wittingly  or  unwittingly  imposing  his  own 
views  (or  the  views  of  professional,  scientific,  or  religious 
"authorities,"  among  others)  upon  whatever  process  he  may  use  to 
gather,  analyze,  and  report  data.l-  Weber  concluded  that  one  could 
best  understand  society  for  what  it  is  (not  for  what  one  thinks  it 
might,  should,  must,  will  be,  etc.)  by  learning  how  to  study  it  from 
the  points  of  view  of  society's  members.  Early  in  the  present  century, 
Weber  developed  a  theoretical  and  methodological  rationale  for  ethnog¬ 
raphy  (a  fieldwork  method  which  had  been  in  existence  since  well  back 
in  the  nineteenth  century) 2  which  he  called  "verstehende  soziologie" 
(usually  now  called  "verstehende  sociology") .  A  fair  translation  is 
"a  sociology  of  knowing"  or  "a  sociology  of  meaning."  Weber  showed  the 
way  to  understanding  human  society  through  coming  to  know  it  as  its 


1-Max  Weber,  The  Theory  of  Social  and  Economic  Organization,  trans. 

A.  M.  Henderson  and  Talc.oLL  Parsons  (New  York:  Oxlord  University  Press, 
1947),  p.  10.  See  also  Theodore  Abel,  "The  Operation  Called  Verstehen," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  54,  no.  3  (November  1948):  211-18. 

2 

Many  references  to  these  early  ethnographic  works  and  to  later  ones 
are  given  on  pages  167-71. 
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members  do.  The  ethnographic  method  of  research  was  well  suited  to 
carrying  out  this  approach  to  studying  society  because  it  put  the 
researcher  into  close  and  continuing  contact  with  those  being  studied 
and  thereby  enabled  him  to  minimize  his  natural  human  tendencies  to 
be  blinded  by  his  own  life-style  (i.e.,  to  be  "ethnocentric")  when 
trying  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  society  and  culture 
(i.e.,  life-style)  of  his  research  subjects.  In  the  language  of  the 
social  scientist,  verstehende  sociology  is  a  firm,  useful,  and  desir¬ 
able  foundation  for  ethnographic  fieldwork  (i.e..,  participating 
intimately,  personally,  and  meaningfully  in  the  lives  of  research 
subjects  in  order  to  share  their  meanings  and  thereby  come  to  know 
them  as  they  know  themselves)  because  it  minimizes  tendencies  to  wear  • 
•ethnocentric  blinders  when  trying  to  understand  what  life  is  like  to 
those  being  studied.  In  plain  English,  verstehende  sociology  is 
admirably  suited  to  helping  social  researchers  to  refrain  from  being 
subjective  when  they  think  they  are  being  objective  in  their  studies 
of  human  behavior. 

The  decision  to  do  a  case  study  of  southeastern  Montana  and  north¬ 
eastern  Wyoming  in  the  verstehende  sociological  manner  was  made  because 
this  approach  fits  exactly  the  primary  requirement  of  social  impact 
research:  to  investigate  what  difference  the  impact  makes  to  and  in 

the  lives  of  people  in  the  study  area  and,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
project,  to  do  so  primarily  from  their  points  of  view.  Note  what  this 
implies.  It  implies,  for  instance,  that  the  researcher  must  avoid  any 
inclination  to  get  hung  up  on  the  usual  statistical  analyses  of  human 
behavior  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  people  whose  skin  he  is 
trying  to  get  into  are  not  at  all  likely  to  know  their  social  world  in 
terms  of  numerical  indices  or  measures.  For  example,  the  established 
residents  in  Forsyth,  Montana  tend  to  avoid  most  of  the  local  bars  now 
because  there  has  been  some  violence  and  other  unpleasantness  and 
tenseness  in  these  establislmients  since  certain  groups  of  Colstrip 
construction  workers  began  frequenting  these  bars.  The  locals’  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  situation  is  widespread  (it  includes  among  its  adherents 
the  bars’  former  rural  customers  no  less  than  city  ones):  to  use  the 
words  of  several  residents,  "It  is  no  longer  safe,  relaxing,  enjoyable, 
and  the  like  to  go  to  most  of  Forsyth’s  bars,  especially  with  your  wife 
or  date."  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  local  country  club  or  to  Miles  City’s 
bars.  Little  is  learned  about  social  impact  when  it  is  found  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  small  number  of  construction  workers  (they  are 
mostly  men  in  one  building  trade  whose  members  are  trying  to  maintain 
their  national  reputation  as  "good  drinkers"  and  "barroom  brawlers") 
rather  than  construction  workers  in  general  are  "really"  responsible 
for  the  alleged  violence  and  other  unpleasantness.  Counting  such 
externals  as  the  number  of  construction  workers  who  fight  and  cast 
insults  loudly  in  bars,  the  frequency  with  which  they  so  behave,  and 
the  like  perhaps  means  something  to  the  researcher  who  does  the  counting; 
and  he  may  report  that  the  great  majority  of  construction  workers  are 
really  fine  fellows  and  that  only  a  small  number  are  the  "real  trouble¬ 
makers."  This  kind  of  reporting  is  what  Weber  wanted  social  scientists 
to  play  down  because  it  does  not  address  the  critical  question  of  what 
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the  situation  means  to  those  concerned.  It  is  an  actual  social  fact 
that  the  locals  define  the  tavern  situation  in  Forsyth  as  having  been 
made  unwelcome  by  Colstrip’s  construction  workers;  and  this  reality, 
not  the  reality  of  a  counter  of  externals,  is  what  has  to  be  reported 
and  dealt  with  when  seeking  to  know  this  social  impact  as  those  being 
studied  perceive  it,  find  meaning  in  it,  remember  it,  and  hence  know 
it. ^  In  other  words,  the  authors  of  this  report  arc  concerned  with 
understanding  the  social  realities  of  the  study  area's  research  subjects, 
not  with  the  realities  suggested  by  counting  instances  of  that  which  is 
arbitrarily  categorized  by  investigators  who  eschew  ethnography  or 
ethnomethods  in  general. ^ 

Finding  and  understanding  the  reality  of  people  who  are  experiencing 
social  impact  is  a  difficult  task  which  is  made  still  more  difficult 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  southeastern  Montana,  the  social  processes  at 
work  are  complicated  and  clouded  by  ever-present  uncertainties,  ambiva¬ 
lences,  rumors,  and  many  similar  social  ingredients  which  somehow  combine 
to  keep  people  off  balance  and  wondering  if  anything  in  the  world  is 
really  and  truly  what  it  seems  to  be.  As  the  researcher  gradually  gains 
knowledge  of  the  processes  at  work  as  informants  perceive  and  define 
emergent  and  ongoing  situations,  and  hence  construct  social  realities, 
he  grows  increasingly  capable  of  projecting  images  of  the  future  which 
people  in  the  study  area  are  creating.  They  create  images  of  the  future 
through  defining  coal-related  situations  and  imagining  how  these  situa¬ 
tions  will  develop  and  affect  them  over  time,  acting  so  as  to  protect 
their  interests  in  light  of  what  they  prophesy;  they  thus  tend  to  create 
aspects  of  the  future  through  hedging  and  other  protective  actions  which 
become  self-fulfilling  prophecies. 5  For  example,  ranchers  who  lease 
surface  rights  to  land  developers  say  they  are  doing  so  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  an  uncertain  future  course  of  industrialization.  Ironical 
even  though  these  ranchers  have  a  strongly  antidevelopment  attitude,  they 
are  actually  tending  to  make  industrialization  of  coal  resources  more 
feasible  for  land  developers  and  their  industrial  clients.  The  irony 
of  all  this  is  not  lost  upon  these  ranchers.  In  interviews  they  spoke 
often  of  how  they  may  well  be  contributing  to  the  creation  of  an  unwanted 
future.  They  find  that  they  are  risking  entrapment  in  self-fulfilling 


3 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  small  number  of  construction  workers 
have  contributed  inordinately  to  the  workers'  reputation  as  "barroom 
troublemakers. " 

4 

Ethnomethods  are  systematic  efforts  to  account  for  the  behavior 
of  people  being  studied  as  they  themselves  do  while  they  are  in  process 
of  trying  to  fit  their  actions  together  so  as  to  make  (or  avoid  making) 
society  with  each  other. 

“*A  self-fulfilling  prophecy  is  a  prediction  which  has  a  way  of 
actually  happening  because  the  person  making  the  prediction  wittingly 
and/or  unwittingly  acts  in  ways  which  help  to  make  his  prediction  (e.g., 
a  definition  of  a  situation)  come  true. 
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prophecies  whose  outcomes  may  be  much  less  protective  of  their 
interests  than  they  had  imagined  when  they  first  leased  some  coal¬ 
bearing  land.  An  important  point  to  be  made  here  is  that,  as  noted 
above,  ethnographic  data  on  present  social  impact  can  be  very  useful 
for  predicting  the  likely  social  effects  of  given  coal  industrial 
developmental  modalities. 

Data  generated  through  using  ethnomethods ,  such  as  ethnography, 
reveal  not  only  how  to  make  better  predictions  concerning  what  the 
future  social  impacts  will  be  but  also  how  to  assess  (including  future 
statistical  measurements  of)  the  intensity,  degree,  or  size  of  present 
impacts  and  to  predict  the  kind  and  amount  of  future  impacts.  The 
secret  of  this  apparently  neat  methodological  trick  is  again  to  get 
close  enough  to  the  people  being  studied  to  know  how  their  self- 
fulfilling  prophecies  make  definitions  of  situations  seem  to  come 
true  in  both  kind  and  degree.  Natural  or  "folk"  measurement  is  in 
fact  now  being  done  by  people  in  the  study  area  as  they  form  collec¬ 
tive  definitions  of  degree  of  impact  of  a  variety  of  things,  ranging 
from  what  will  happen  to  them  if  land  is  leased  (leading  to  industrial¬ 
ization  and  large  influxes  of  people  whose  very  number,  rural  informants  fe 

believe,  would  be  incompatible  with  ranching)  to  v/hat  will  happen  to 
ground  water  if  strip  mining  is  done.  Some  of  these  things  can  be 
influenced  by  the  informants,  others  not;  the  former  are  now  being 
affected  by  the  informants’  definitions  of  situations  and  attendant 
self-fulfilling  prophecies  pertaining  to  degree  as  well  as  to  kind  of 
impact. 

For  the  present  research,  studying  social  impact  using  a  verstehende 
sociological  approach  to  fieldwork  requires  that  the  researcher  strive 
to  look  at  the  social  world  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  whose  world 
is  being  impacted  by  coal-related  developments.  He  must  deliberately 
suppress  most  tendencies  to  speak  for  himself  or  in  any  way  to  inject 
his  views  into  informants’  accounts.  Thus,  when  he  reports  what  his 
informants  told  him  about  the  past,  present,  and  future,  he  is  trying 
to  be  faithful  to  their  social  world  as  they  experience  it,  even  using 
their  terms  and  natural  language  expressions  to  help  describe  and  % 

document  more  clearly  their  understanding  of  what  they  do  (and  do  not) 
take  into  account  and  how  they  do  so,  how  they  find  meanings  in  this 
accounting,  and  what  they  define  as  the  individual  and  collective  con¬ 
sequences  of  all  these  social  practices. 

Not  all  informants  are  good  at  the  task  asked  of  them;  not  all  are 
able  and/or  willing  to  provide  insightful,  coherent,  and  lucid  descrip¬ 
tions  of  what  has  been  (or  will  be)  happening  to  them  as  coal  developments 
get  under  way  in  various  forms  and  at  given  rates.  An  occasional 
informant  may  be  (and  almost  aJvays  in  fact  is)  astoundingly  articulate, 
seemingly  able  and  willing  to  say  loudly  and  clearly  what  many  others 
like  him  say  less  well  or  not  at  all.  To  learn  what  the  less  articulate 
informants  "know’1  about  what  is  happening  to  and  around  them  the 
researcher  returns  to  some  to  try  out  on  them  what  he  thinks  he  has 
come  to  know  as  a  result  of  interviewing  one  or  more  of  their  especially 
articulate  fellows.  The  usual  response  is:  "Yeah,  that's  what  I.  meant 
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but  I  didn’t  know  how  to  explain  it  to  you,"  or,  "No,  that’s  not 
exactly  what  I  meant.  What  I  meant  was  [and  here  follows  a  much 
clearer  account  than  the  informant  was  able  to  give  when  first  asked 
the  question (s) ] .  .  ."  The  researcher  then  continues  checking  with 
informants  until  he  establishes  that  there  is  or  is  not  consensus  on 
what  is  happening  in  or  to  whatever  he  is  inquiring  about,  or  discovers 
that  perhaps  he  raisclassif ied  some  informants  and  needs  to  refine  his 
classification  of  them  or  of  their  attitudes  and  actions  in  order  to 
account  for  seemingly  deviant  cases,  and  so  on.  Also,  he  continually 
tries  out  his  descriptive  attempts  on  them  in  order  to  get  them  to 
agree  [or]  disagree  with  his  understanding  of  their  accounts  and 
to  correct  him  where  they  reckon  he  is  mistaken.  All  the  while  he  is 
attempting  to  perceive  and  understand  the  changing  social  world  of  his 
informants  as  they  do. 

The  ethnographer's  ongoing  assumption  is  that  people  in  the  social 
scene  being  studied  are  the  ultimate  authorities  concerning  what  is 
happening  there  and  what  it  all  means  to  them  and  others  around  them. 

If,  for  example,  the  people  of  a  community  say  that  social  stratifica¬ 
tion  has  been  subtle  and  played  down  in  any  overt  sense  because  they 
value  and  share  a  strong  equalitarian  commitment,  then  this  is  their 
reality  and  it  must  be  respected  if  one  is  to  understand  them  as  they 
understand  themselves:  in  Thomas’s  famous  words,  "if  the  individual 
defines  the  situation  as  real,  it  is  real  in  its  consequences. "6  The 
individual's  reality  and  its  consequences  for  him  and  his  friends  and 
neighbors  are  accordingly  of  paramount  interest  to  the  researcher.  How 
this  reality  and  its  consequences  come  about,  what  it  means  to  the 
individual  and  his  fellows  in  terms  of  attitudinal  development  and 
behavioral  expression,  and  the  like  are  matters  the  researcher  con¬ 
tinually  seeks  to  understand  as  the  actors  themselves  understand  them 
in  their  dynamic,  changing  situation. 

A  brief  word  about  the  relationship  between  attitudes  and  actions  is 
in  order,  mainly  because  the  depictions  of  informants  so  far  have  been 
much  more  in  terms  of  their  attitudes  than  their  actions;  very  little 
has  been  said  to  this  point  about  wh3t  they  have  done,  are  doing,  or 
are  likely  to  do  in  consequence  of  having  certain  attitudes  toward  coal 
development.  After  literally  thousands  of  studies  of  people's  attitudes 
toward  all  manner  of  things,  social  scientists  have  convincingly  demon¬ 
strated  that  there  is  little  or  no  necessary  relationship  between 
attitudes  and  actions.?  This  means,  among  other  things,  that  one  cannot 
safely  predict  how  a  person  with  a  very  strong  and  persistent  attitude 
toward  something  is  going  to  act  toward  it,  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  In  the  present  research,  for  example,  it  was  found  that  some  land- 
owners  in  southeastern  Montana  and  northeastern  Wyoming  who  definitely 


William  I.  Thomas  and  Florian  Znaniecki,  The  Polish  Peasant  in 
Europe  and  America:  Monograph  of  an  Immigrant  Group,  5  vols.  (Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger,  Gorham  Press,  1918-1920). 

^See  any  sociological  or  social  psychological  journal  published 
since  1918. 
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oppose  coal  development  are  leasing  or  selling  coal-bearing  land  to  land 
developers  or  directly  to  energy  companies;  some  such  landowners  are  not 
at  all  tempted  to  sell  or  lease  any  of  their  land  but  are  acting  so  as 
to  foster  some  kind  of  workable  accommodation  to  coal  development;  and 
other  such  landowners  are  actively  fighting  off  those  who  seek  to  develop 
coal  resources  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  their  farms  and  ranches.  In 
future  reports,  the  authors  will  expand  discussion  of  factors  which  help 
to  account  for  each  of  the  various  courses  of  action  people  in  the  study 
area  take,  given  that  they  appear  to  have  very  similar  attitudes  of  com¬ 
parable  degree. 

Sociological  Sampling 

It  makes  an  enormous  difference  whether  the  purpose  of  one's  sampling 
design  is  to  permit  the  researcher  to  identify  and  obtain  information  from 
•Individuals  with  a  view  to  securing  data  which  are  likely  to  be  similar  to 
what  could  be  secured  if  all  of  the  sample's  parenc  population  were  con¬ 
tacted,  or  if  the  purpose  of  the  design  is  to  permit  informants  to 
participate  in  the  actual  sampling  through  telling  the  researcher  how  to  — 
locate  and  interview  persons  whose  social  roles,  relationships,  situations, 
desires,  needs,  and  the  like  are  representative  of  the  human  behavior  that  £ 
the  researcher  is  interested  in  investigating.  The  first  kind  of  sampling 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  nothing  is  known  about  the  population  to 
be  studied  and  that  probability  sampling  must  be  used  to  keep  the  investi¬ 
gation  from  making  too  many  mistakes  in  finding  and  selecting  respondents. 

This  is  conventional,  statistical  sampling,  the  kind  ordinarily  used  in 
survey  research.  It  has  the  advantage  of  providing  the  researcher  with 
assurance  that  he  can  count,  compare,  examine  relationships,  and  measure 
research  variables  with  considerable  precision.  It  is  not  suited  to 
research  which  aims  to  discover  how  informants  classify  or  label  each 
other,  how  they  find  meaning  in  activities  they  care  about  in  life,  how 
they  engage  in  processes  in  which  they  individually  and  collectively 
define  the  coal  development  situation  and  its  impact  upon  their  society 
and  themselves,  and  related  matters  such  as  those  the  present  case  study 
-  i6  attempting  to  investigate.  Rather,  it  is  most  useful  only  af ter  the  — 
researcher  has  clearly  classified  and  categorized  his  data  and  wishes  then 
to  find  out  how  many  cases  he  has  in  each  category  of  behavior,  or  what  jfefc 

the  precise  distribution  of  attitudes  of  a  given  sort  is  among  the  popula¬ 
tion  under  study,  or  the  like.  To  sample  a  population  with  the  intention 
of  quickly  and  inexpensively  learning,  for  example,  what  the  several 
social  groupings  of  the  study  area's  residents  are  like  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  each  grouping's  members  and  from  those  of  neighbors,  friends, 
relatives,  and  community  officials  who  know  them,  and  so  on,  the  second 
kind  of  sampling  must  be  used.  This  sampling  approach  is  what  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  researchers  Glaser  and  Strauss  call  "theoretical  sampling" 
because  its  purpose  is  to  generate  new  knowledge  of  theoretical  importance, 
revealing  the  basic  variables  at  work  in  the  members'  daily  situations 
(and  hence  of  importance  for  succeeding  in  planning  and  programming 
efforts) . 8 


o 

Barney  G.  Glaser  and  Anselm  L.  Strauss,  The  Discovery  of  Grounded 
Theory:  Strategies  for  Qualitative  Research  (Chicago:  Aldine  Publishing 

Co.,  1967),  pp.  62-65. 
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Theoretical  and  sociological  sampling  are  both  "verstehende  socio¬ 
logical"  in  princip[le]  and  general  thrust.  Both  attempt  to  sample 
with  a  view  to  depicting  the  social  situation  being  studied  as  people 
in  the  situation  view  it.  The  majLn  difference  between  the  two  is  that 
the  focused  objective  of  theoretical  sampling  is  to  generate  theory, 
while  that  of  sociological  sampling  is  to  generate  empirically  sound 
descriptions  of  how  the  research  subjects  perceive  and  experience  that 
which  is  under  study  (in  the  present  case,  social  Impact  of  coal 
development).  ... 


While  following  informants’  suggestions  of  persons  to  contact  in 
order  to  obtain  viewpoints,  experiences,  and  the  like  which  so  cover 
the  entire  spectrum  of  such  matters  that  they  adequately  represent  what 
the  researcher  is  seeking  to  identify,  describe,  and  analyze,  the 
researcher  is  obliged  to  continually  search  for  evidence  that  the 
informants’  suggestions  are  based  upon  misinformation,  faulty  percep¬ 
tions,  and  so  on.  The  idea  is  to  go  after  negative  cases  and  unexpected 
results,  not  to  prove  the  informants  wrong  but  (in  this  study)  to 
quickly  and  efficiently  get  to  the  limits  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
types,  life-styles,  needs,  hopes,  fears,  commitments,  and  so  forth  of 
people  who  live  in  their  vicinity  or  elsewhere  in  the  study  area.  As 
soon  as  the  researcher  is  able  consistently  and  accurately  to  predict 
how  informants  (who  were  selected  with  the  help  of  other  informants) 
are  going  to  respond  to  certain  of  his  basic  research  questions  (on  how 
they  define  their  place  in  the  coal  development  situation,  for  example), 
he  moves  on  to  other  types  of  questions  and  to  other  types  of  informants. 
When  the  researcher  has  exhausted  his  and  his  informants’  abilities  to 
identify  other  kinds  of  informants  and  other  sorts  of  questions  of 
interest  to  him  and  therefore  of  relevance  to  his  research  objectives, 
it  is  time  to  terminate  this  phase  of  the  study  and  begin  putting 
findings  together.  Note  that  in  sampling  sociologically  the  researcher 
does  not  reply  upon  his  judgment  alone,  or  even  principally.  Rather, 
he  relies  upon  the  social  knowledge  of  people  in  the  study  area  to  help 
him  to  "saturate"  the  empirical  categories  pertaining  to  sampling. 10.  .  • 


Observer  Bias 


As  a  safeguard  against  unintentionally  biasing  the  data,  ethnographic 
researchers  often  arrange  to  do  what  they  call  "reality  checking"  of  their 


Ethnographers  like  to  tell  a  story  to  contrast  probability 
sampling  with  what  is  here  called  sociological  sampling.  According  to 
this  story,  when  a  sociologist  enters  a  city  with  a  view  to  studying 
vice,  he  does  a  survey  using  probability  sampling  in  order  to  locate 
houses  of  prostitution.  An  anthropologist  (i.e.,  an  ethnographer)  enter¬ 
ing  the  same  city  with  the  same  objective  goes  directly  to  the  first  cab 
driver  in  sight,  asks  where  the  whorehouses  are,  and  at  no  cost  imme¬ 
diately  has  the  information  it  will  take  the  sociologist  many  dollars 
and  weeks  to  obtain. 
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findings  in  addition  to  conducting  ongoing  validation  of  the  data. 

The  latter  process  involves  regularly  reviewing  with  informants  the 
emerging  data  and  the  researchers'  understanding  of  what  the  findings 
mean  to  the  people  being  studied.  "Reality  checking"  requires  that 
informants  representing  the  diverse  groups  and  opinions  of  interest 
to  the  research  check  what  the  researchers  have  put  together  from  the 
data  gathered  and  then  affirm  that  what  has  been  said  does  in  fact 
accurately  represent  the  situation  as  they  see  it.  For  example,  the 
research  team  spent  an  average  of  two  to  three  hours  going  over  the 
second  progress  report  with  each  of  a  dozen  informants,  most  of  whom 
had  already  been  interviewed  and  all  of  whom  were  regarded  as  good 
representatives  of  the  major  social  groupings  and  points  of  view  being 
studied.  Not  one  of  these  dozen  informants  found  anything  about  the 
report  more  than  minimally  objectionable,  and  all  their  objections  and 
other  responses  have  already  been  taken  into  account.  .  .  . 

Ethnographers  have  an  obligation  to  be  accountable  first  and  fore¬ 
most  to  the  people  whose  social  impacts  they  are  studying;  only 
secondarily  are  they  accountable  to  critics,  colleagues,  or  to  any 
other  group.  In  short,  reality  checking  has  to  be  done  primarily  with 
the  people  inside  the  world  being  studied,  not  with  those  outside  the 
social  world  which  the  researchers  are  trying  to  faithfully  describe. 


/ 
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TRESPASSES  AND  OTHER  SOCIAL  IMPACTS  OF  NORTHERN  PLAINS  COAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Since  this  paper  is  concerned  with  trespasses  and  other  social  impacts  of  coal 
development*  in  the  Northern  Plains,  I  should  like  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  what 
I  mean  by  the  terms,  trespass  and  social  impact.  Happily,  for  my  purposes,  the 
Merriam-Webster  dictionary's  definition  of  trespass  brings  together  the  essential 
meanings  I  wish  to  convey  when  I  use  the  term.  According  to  Merriam-Webster, 
trespass  means  (1)  a  violation  of  moral  or  social  ethics,  (2)  an  unwarranted 
infringement,  (3)  an  unlawful  act  committed  on  the  person,  property,  or  rights 
another,  and  (4)  a  wrongful  entry  on  real  property.  It  is  my  present  purpose  to 
show  that  these  dictionary  meanings  are  also  empirical  realities  now  being  experi¬ 
enced  by  people  of  the  Northern  Plains  states  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  who  reside  in 
the  vicinities  of  coal-rich  places  which  public  land  agencies  and  coal  and  power 
companies  have  targeted  for  industrial  development.  The  trespass  behavior  I  want 
to  describe  is  part  of  a  complex  of  extraordinary,  disturbing,  momentous,  and 
sometimes  fateful  interventions  in  the  lives  of  these  residents.  An  intervention 
of  this  sort  is  nowadays  referred  to  as  a  social  impact. 

Social  impact  pertains  to  the  difference  which  fossil  fuel,  watershed,  highway, 
and  other  such  development  makes  in  the  lives  of  those  concerned.  In  the  sparsely 
populated  Northern  Plains  states  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  such  development  is  taking 
place  in  the  vicinities  of  the  area's  characteristically  small  towns.  Gillette, 
Wyoming  and  Colstrip,  Montana  are  among  the  first  of  what  may  well  be  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  new  Western  boom towns.  Both  communities  are  experiencing  a  substantial 


*In  addition  to  strip  mining,  coal  development  refers  to  coal-fired  steam 
(electrical)  generating  plants  and  to  other  plants  which  are  designed  to  convert 
coal  to  other  forms  of  energy. 
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and  rapid  population  influx,  consisting  of  construction  and  production  workers  and 
their  families,  land  speculators  and  developers,  news  media  personnel,  researchers, 
and  the  like.  This  kind  of  population  influx  is  one  of  the  more  visible  conse¬ 
quences  of  externally  derived  and  imposed  actions  which,  in  the  view  of  development 
area  residents,  constitute  an  encroachment  or  trespass  on  the  local  way  of  life. 
Social  impact,  as  part  of  total  environmental  impact,  has  to  do  with  the  expected 
and  actual  coming  together  of  locals  and  newcomers  and  the  attendant  demands  on 
the  local  property  owners  for  costly  improvement  and  expansion  of  such  community 
services  as  water,  sewage,  education,  and  law  enforcement.  Social  impact  also 
concerns  the  accompanying  attitudinal  and  life-style  changes,  including  diminution 
of  feelings  of  safety,  security,  and  well  being;  loss  of  a  sense  of  community; 
growth  of  the  collective  anxiety  that  social  change  is  getting  out  of  hand;  and 
a  host  of  other  impacts  on  the  way  of  life  of  the  area’s  predevelopment  residents. 

Although  indigenous  townspeople  in  places  like  Gillette,  Wyoming,  with  its 
flood  of  new  mobile  homes,  are  obviously  being  significantly  affected  by  coal 
development,  there  is  no  space  in  the  present  report  to  make  more  than  passing 
mention  of  them.  The  central  figures  in  this  paper  are  the  impacted  area’s 
ranchers,*  not  only  because  ranchers  are  the  first  to  be  impacted  (e.g.,  by  agents 
of  coal  companies  who  seek  to  lease  their  land)  but  because  they  have  much  more  at 
stake  in  the  character,  scope,  rate,  and  management  of  coal  development  than  any 
ot  ler  group  of  locals.  What  development  will  do  to  native  grasses  and  water 
obviously  concerns  the  cattlemen  as  does  the  impact  of  development  on  their  ability 
to  live  in  the  peaceful,  family-centered,  tradition-directed  manner  of  the  com¬ 
mitted  pastoralist.  Many  ranchers  fear  that  industrialization  of  the  area  will 
bring  an  end  to  their  family-centered,  ranching  way  of  life.  Some  are  convinced 

'These  ranchers  include  Native  Americans  as  well  as  others. 
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that  no  kind  of  pastoral  life  is  feasible  when  population  density  is  greatly 
increased  and  basic  decisions  about  the  area  are  no  longer  based  upon  an  under¬ 
standing  of  and  a  compassion  for  local  man-land  relationships.  Their  conviction 
includes  the  belief  that,  like  oil  and  water,  industrial  development  and  ranching 
simply  do  not  mix. 

I  should  like  now  to  discuss  the  concept  and  act  of  trespassing  by  accounting 
for  some  of  the  basic  values,  attitudes,  and  sentiments  of  ranchers  in  southeastern 
Montana  where  some  colleagues*  and  I  spent  much  of  the  past  two  years  interviewing 
ranchers  and  other  residents  of  the  area.  What  I  shall  say  probably  applies  to  a 
great  extent  to  ranchers  in  western  North  Dakota  and  northeastern  Wyoming  as  well. 

A  bit  of  social  history  will  help  us  to  do  this  accounting. 

Early  in  our  research  we  learned  that  there  are  at  least  three  things  you 
never  ask  a  rancher:  (1)  how  many  cattle  he  has,  (2)  how  many  acres  he  owns,  and 
(3)  what  he  sold  his  cattle  for.  It  is  easy  enough,  if  one  is  so  inclined,  to  go 
to  the  county  courthouse  and  obtain  desired  information  from  the  tax  people  on  how 
many  cattle  and  acres  a  given  rancher  owns.  It  is  not  much  harder  to  monitor 
auctions  where  his  cattle  are  sold  in  order  to  find  out  what  he  is  getting  for  them. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  strong  taboo  against  asking  him  for  this  information.  We 
naturally  wondered  why  and  eventually  learned  that  this  taboo  originated  on  the 
open  range.**  As  we  learned  about  this,  we  discovered  some  related  matters  which 


*Principal  colleagues  were  Alice  Sterling  and  James  Devitt  of  the  Institute 
for  Social  Research,  University  of  Montana.  Devitt  recently  took  a  position  with 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

**I  learned  this  and  much  more  about  the  social  history  of  eastern  Montana 
from  the  distinguished  Montana  historian,  Professor  K.  Ross  Toole,  University  of 
Montana.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Toole  for  helping  me  to  understand  much  about 
development  of  the  area’s  social  system,  in  particular  the  social  rules  pertaining 
to  trespass  behavior. 
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helped  us  to  understand  the  ranchers’  social  system  and  the  common  behavioral 
practices  in  and  through  which  their  social  system  is  actualized.  I  should  like 
to  share  some  of  these  insights  with  you.  In  so  doing,  I  want  to  suggest  that 
this  and  related  social  rules  can  best  be  understood  as  pertaining  to  trespass 
behavior.  To  ask  indiscreet  questions  about  the  number  of  cattle  a  man  owns  con¬ 
stitutes  a  trespass  no  less  outrageous  than  to  try  to  impose  your  land  use  values 
on  ranchers  or  to  actually  use  their  land  without  their  permission. 

Taboos  pertaining  to  these  matters  originated  on  the  open  range  in  the  1880s 
(and  perhaps  even  a  little  earlier)  when  eastern  Montana  ranchers  (joined  by 
ranchers  from  out  of  state)  began  running  large  herds  of  cattle  on  the  area's 
public  domain.  They  did  not  own  the  land.  They  were  very  sensitive  about  that. 

The  profit  to  them  was  very  great  since  they  filed  on  nothing,  except  perhaps  a 
little  (160-acre)  homestead  where  the  water  was. 

As  the  range  became  more  and  more  crowded,  they  grew  extremely  careful  in 
their  relationships  with  one  another  because  there  was  no  law,  so  they  made  their 
own.  Their  law  involved,  among  other  things,  an  absolute  taboo  on  trespassing. 

They  agreed  in  effect  to  get  together  twice  a  year  at  roundups  but 
otherwise  to  stay  away  from  what  they  understood  to  be  each  other's  property. 

There  was  rampant  rustling  by  both  Indians  and  whites,  and  so  it  was  extremely 
dangerous  to  cross  or  otherwise  use  another  man's  property  except  under  the  strict 
and  rigid  formulations  of  the  fall  and  spring  roundups.  That  taboo  still  holds. 
While  the  original  reasons  for  the  taboo  vanished,  the  tradition  of  no  trespassing 
is  still  as  strong  as  ever. 

When  the  homesteaders  came  along  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  they 
absorbed  this  tradition  from  their  neighbors.  (There  never  were  cattleman- 

mesteader  wars  in  Montana.  Such  wars,  so  far  as  Montana  is  concerned,  are  myths.) 
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Homesteaders  to  this  day  have  carried  forth  these  taboos  (about  trespassing,  about 
inquiring  about  the  number  of  cattle  and  acres  owned,  etc*)*  When  it  comes  to 
trespassing,  these  people  are  apt  to  turn  violent.  They  are  apt  to  do  something 
with  their  rifles.  This  view  of  trespassing  goes  directly  back  to  the  1880s  (first 
to  open  range  cattlemen,  then  to  homesteaders,  and  finally  to  survivors  and  suc¬ 
cessors  of  both  of  the  above)..  The  offspring  of  cattlemen  cannot  today  be 
distinguished  from  the  offspring  of  homesteaders  in  terms  of  maintaining  the 
traditions  concerning  trespass  behavior  toward  the  land,  the  water,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  local  environment. 

These  taboos  were  not  violated  in  the  old  days  because  the  area’s  residents 
perceived  that  to  do  so  would  dangerously  weaken  the  foundation  of  mutual  trust, 
reciprocal  aid,  and  personal  safety  upon  which  their  entire  social  system  was  built. 
Montana' 8  cattlemen  knew  from  practical  experience  that  they  had  to  obey  these 
rules  for  getting  along  together  in  a  sparsely  populated  area.  These  rules  are 
startlingly  persistent  in  the  1970s. 

Energy  companies  and  others  in  coal  development  are  apparently  unfamiliar  with 
this  view  of  trespassing.  They  unthinkingly  violate  the  taboo  and  generate  bitter 
resentment.  The  coal  people  do  not  comprehend  the  near-to-surface  violence  that 
goes  with  this  bitter  resentment.  Failing  to  understand  the  ranchers’  reactions, 
the  coal  people  are  amazed  that  the  ranchers  seem  not  to  know  the  value  of  money 
(in  preference  to  land)r  Actually,  ranchers  do  know  about  and  appreciate  money. 

They  do  not  say  that  life-style  is  everything  and  money  is  nothing,  but  they  do  say 
that  their  social  rules  are  to  be  respected  by  those  who  seek  to  do  business  with 
(or  around)  them.  These  ranchers  are  very  traditional  people,  and  they  value  their 
traditions  as  much  as  anything.  To  violate  traditions  is  to  get  into  trouble  with 
them. 
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An  important  difference  between  the  rancher  of  the  1880s  and  of  the  1970s  is 
that  the  former  shot  violators  of  the  trespass  rule  whereas  the  latter  does  not — 
although  he  comes  fairly  close  and  may  yet  come  closer  to  shooting.  (Trespassers 
on  coal-related  business  in  the  Sarpy  Creek  area  of  Montana  were  shot  at  during 
the  past  couple  of  years.  Reports  are  that  had  there  been  the  intention  to  hit 
the  trespassers,  they  would  have  been  hit.) 

Understanding  this  history  of  rules  pertaining  to  trespassing  helps  one  to 
understand  the  landowners'  resistance  to  the  idea  of  strip  mining  without  the 
surface  owners'  blessings.  Strip  mining  under  these  circumstances  would  consti¬ 
tute  the  ultimate  trespass.  The  deep  feelings  associated  with  trespass  behavior  ^ 

understandably  lead  ranchers  to  react  with  shock,  horror,  and,  if  pushed  too  far, 
outrage  and  fury,  that  is,  violence.  ("Why  wouldn't  I  shoot,"  was  one  rancher's 
matter-of-fact  response  to  the  interviewer's  question,  "the  survey  crew  were 
trespassing!"  That  says  a  lot  in  a  very  few  words.) 

Helping  each  other  out  without  reservation  or  hesitation  has  endured.  Although 
this  behavior  has  tended  to  lose  its  potency  in  recent  years,  it  still  lingers  (not 
only  in  cases  of  fire  and  other  disasters  but  in  more  mundane  neighboring  having 
to  do  with  borrowing  machinery  and  the  like).  It  is  based  on  mutual  trust  and  an  ^ 

absolute  willingness  to  reciprocate,  not  because  of  any  special  or  strong  morality 
but  because  the  rural  community's  system  of  interwoven  symbiotic  and  social  ties 
would  break  down  without  such  neighboring. 

Ranchers  have  always  been  accountable  to  each  other  to  maintain  mutual  trust 
and  assistance  in  the  practical  terms  of  their  symbiotic  interdependency.  Facing 
moral  accountability  is  new  to  them:  they  are  not  accustomed  to  concerning  them¬ 
selves  with  the  views  and  feelings  of  their  neighbors  concerning  what  happens  on 
their  own  land;  they  are  simply  not  accustomed  to  thinking  that  their  neighbors 
)uid  have  a  voice  in  anything  that  happens  on  their  own  land. 
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When  a  rancher,  through  leasing  or  selling  coal-rich  land  to  an  energy  company, 
unilaterally  paves  the  way  for  coal  development  in  the  area,  he  is  on  the  way  to 
becoming  a  trespasser  so  far  as  his  neighbors  are  concerned.  In  such  an  event, 
his  neighbors  really  do  not  know  what  to  do  about  it  because  his  act  is  at  once  an 
exercise  of  his  traditional  right  to  do  with  his  land  what  he  thinks  best,  and  an 
outrageous  interference  with  each  individual  neighbor’s  ability  to  use  his  land  as 
he,  the  neighbor,  thinks  best.  It  is  an  outrageous  interference  in  the  sense  that 
the  strip  mining  and/or  processing  of  coal  on  one's  land  unavoidably  affects  the 
quality  of  the  ground  and  surface  water,  the  air,  the  soil,  the  flora  and  fauna.  It 
therefore  significantly  affects  the  cattle  on  neighboring  ranches.  The  value 
dilemma  unavoidably  becomes  glaringly  apparent  to  all  concerned  as  they  ask  what 
right  a  rancher  has  to  unilaterally  and  gratuitously  circumscribe  his  neighbors’ 
ability  to  raise  cattle.  Resolving  contradictory  social  rules  requires  examining 
and  then  ranking  value  priorities,  a  distasteful  and  painful  task  which  the  ranchers 
are  slowly  facing  up  to. 

Ranchers  did  not  have  contracts  in  the  old  days.  They  bought  and  sold  cattle 
by  the  thousands  and  sealed  deals  with  a  handshake.  They  were  not  more  ethical 
than  others  who  used  formal  contracts  (after  all,  they  were  in  effect  stealing  the 
public  domain).  If  they  did  not  keep  their  word  their  intricate  social  machinery 
for  raising  cattle  broke  down.  This  way  of  doing  business  was  so  embedded  in  the 
larger  social  system  that  neither  could  survive  without  the  other.  It  is  abun¬ 
dantly  evident  that  mutual  trust  in  business  transactions  was  a  pragmatic  thing, 
not  a  moral  one:  the  social  system  depended  upon  it. 

Now  come  the  coal  company  people  and  other  developers  who  are  fine  print, 
legalistic  types.  A  rancher  still  feels  that  a  verbal  agreement  is  binding.  A 
penchant  of  "lease  hounds"  is  to  tell  one  rancher  that  others  have  signed  leases 
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(vhether  they  actually  have  or  not).  This  puts  the  one  rancher  in  the  sticky 
position  of  having  to  accept  the  lease  hound's  word  or  to  check  it  out  (which 
means  to  ask  neighbors  things  which  he  knows  should  not  be  asked) . 

The  lease  hounds'  deviousness,  misleading  implications,  etc.  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  illegal  but  they  are  in  the  ranchers'  view  sinful  behaviors.  Such  reactions 
do  not  mean  that  the  ranchers  are  more  honest  or  have  more  moral  or  personal 
integrity  than  lease  hounds  and  other  developers  do.  The  ranchers'  behavior  is 
rooted  more  in  necessity  than  in  integrity,  a  matter  which  must  be  understood  if 
ranchers  are  to  be  understood.  The  ranchers'  survival  has  been  based  upon  keeping 
their  word,  and  this  necessity  is  obviously  a  most  valued  item  in  their  social 

▼ 

relationships.  To  deliberately  mislead  is  as  threatening  to  the  ranchers'  social 
system  as  to  lie,  a  pcint  which  developers  still  do  not  adequately  comprehend.  It 
may  be  that  this  value  of  the  ranchers  is  so  basic  to  them  that  there  is  no  way 
they  can  compromise  regarding  it  when  interacting  with  coal  development  people 
(whose  inclination  is  to  manipulate  through  using  ploys  and  otherwise  to  not  be 
concerned  about  strictly  keeping  their  word). 

Lease  hounds  often  wonder  why  ranchers  get  so  angry  and  outraged  with  them. 

The  usual  reason  is  that  the  former  have  done  more  than  offer  money;  they  have 
misled,  or  trespassed,  or  otherwise  violated  the  ranchers'  basic  tenets  concerning 
doing  business. 

Development  people  are  confused  about  the  increasing  tendency  of  rural  con¬ 
servatives  to  embrace  others  who  are  equally  interested  in  protecting  the  land, 
water,  and  air.  Over  the  years  rural  landowners  have  strongly  identified  with 
big  business  and  the  two  groups  have  acted  together  on  many  social,  political,  and 
economic  issues.  Now,  however,  this  traditional  coalition  cf  landowners  and 
corporation  people  is  breaking  down;  one  group  of  these  conservatives  (the  latter) 
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are  viewed  by  the  other  (the  landowners)  as  threatening  their  precious  land,  water, 
and  air  and  their  even  more  precious  way  of  life.  The  falling  out  of  these  two 
groups  of  conservatives  is  one  of  the  major  consequences  of  attempts  by  developers 
to  industrialize  Montana's  coal  resources.  The  landowner  conservatives  are  mani¬ 
festly  traditionalists,  whereas  the  corporation  conservatives  are  evidently  anti- 
traditionalists  . 

Reluctance  of  developers  to  share  available  information  pertaining  to  changing 
the  local  scene,  to  treat  locals  as  co-planners,  and  otherwise  to  simply  try  to 
level  with  ranchers  sets  up  a  conflict  model  of  development  in  which  uncertainty 
evidently  becomes  one  of  the  instruments  of  warfare  employed  to  subdue  those  who 
are  inclined  to  resist  efforts  to  industrialize.  Industrialization  at  any  cost  to 
the  locals  seems  to  be  a  key  value  espoused  by  the  developers.  This  approach  turns 
out  to  be  very  costly  to  the  developers  also.  They  could  save  much  money  and  time, 
and  effectively  mitigate  social  impact,  by  sincerely  and  straightforwardly  inviting 
the  landowners  to  cooperate  in  formulating  and  implementing  plans  to  develop  the 
area’s  coal  or  other  natural  resource  slowly,  in  clearly  limited  ways,  and  with 
locally  acceptable  types  and  numbers  of  newcomers.  The  conflict  model  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  has  become  predominant  in  the  Northern  Plains  states  is  showing  itself 
to  be  both  counterproductive  and  oppressive.  When  scrutinized  realistically  in 
terms  of  human  costs  and  benefits,  a  conflict  model  of  resource  development  is  the 
antithesis  of  progress;  it  demands  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  minorities  in 
the  interest  of  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  various  regional  and  national 
majorities. 

I  hope  that  these  observations  contribute  to  your  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  coal-related  development  to  the  rural  people  of  southeastern  Montana.  If  this 
and  other  coal-rich  areas  of  the  Northern  Plains  are  indeed  targeted  for  industrial 
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development,  it  clearly  behooves  all  concerned  to  adequately  take  the  residents* 
social  values  into  account  when  deciding  on  the  type,  scope,  rate,  and  manner  of 
such  change.  The  present  conflict  model  of  development  has  revealed  itself  to  be 
the  work  of  an  insensitive,  poorly  informed,  and  perhaps  unwittingly  tyrannical 
majority  imposing  its  will  on  those  who  happen  to  live  where  the.  desired  coal  (or 
other  resource)  is.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  replacing  this  with  an  accommodation 
model,  one  which  adequately  deals  with  such  social  injustices  as  the  mindless  and 
pointless  trespassing  I  have  pointed  out,  and  which  seeks  to  use  fundamental  demo¬ 
cratic  processes  of  assessment  and  negotiation  to  insure  that  differences  in  social 
values  are  reconciled  fairly,  humanely,  and  justly.  The  time  for  all  this  is  now. 

I  sense  that  the  people  of  the  Northern  Plains  states  wish  and  are  prepared  to 
do  what  is  right  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  If  the  latter  really  wants  to  do 
right  by  the  people  who  live  in  the  Northern  Plains,  it  must  face  up  to  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  it  is  beginning  to  make  unreasonable  and  intolerable  demands  on  these 
people  for  life-style  sacrifices.  Political  representatives,  aided  by  representatives 
of  government  land  agencies  and  industry,  must  lead  the  way  in  helping  the  nation 
and  the  Northern  Plains  region  to  make  their  life-style  objectives  mutually  compatible. 
An  accommodation  model  for  resource  development  is  clearly  needed.  And,  yes,  the 
time  is  now. 
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This  description  of  the  methodology  used  in  our  questionnaire 
survey  of  the  residents  of  the  vicinity  of  Colstrip  appeared  on  pages 
4-8  of  our  report  to  DNRC  entitled,  "Social  Impact  of  Existing  and 
Proposed  Coal  Development:  A  Survey  of  the  Rosebud  County  Study  Area 
Residents"  (August  30,  1974). 


Methodology 

A.  The  questionnaire.  Items  included  in  the  questionnaire  came 
from  a  number  of  sources.  Many  of  them  were  suggested  by  earlier, 
related  fieldwork  carried  out  by  staff  of  the  University  of  Montana 
and  Montana  State  University.  Some  were  the  outcome  of  conversations 
with  many  different  people  who  live  in  the  area  and  who  are,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  concerned  about  the  consequences  of  energy  develop¬ 
ment.  Many  items  were  included  because  they  represented  specific  points 
of  interest  to  the  investigators,  or  because  they  sought  information 
which  would  be  helpful  to  decision  makers. 

Upon  completion  of  a  preliminary  draft  of  the  questionnaire,  it 
was  pretested  in  the  field  in  order  to  assess  its  adequacy  and  to 
identify  items  of  dubious  utility,  vague  or  poorly  worded  items,  or 
those  that  appeared  ambiguous  or  difficult  to  comprehend. 

Between  May  15-24,  1974,  fieldworkers  met  with  a  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  in  the  study  area,  in  Helena,  and  in  Billings  to 
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seek  out  suggestions  for  kinds  of  questions  for  the  questionnaire,  and 
to  try  out  on  them  some  questions  which  had  been  formulated  based  on 
eight  months  of  intensive  interviewing  in  the  same  area.  Agency  people 
who  were  looking  for  answers  and  individuals  who  had  been  identified  in 
the  previous  study  as  representatives  of  significant  viewpoints  (con¬ 
struction  workers,  miners,  teachers,  ranchers,  businessmen,  and  others) 
were  asked  to  react  to  and  offer  suggestions  for  questionnaire  items. 

From  June  11-18,  1974,  a  draft  of  the  questionnaire  was  pretested 
in  Birney,  Forsyth,  and  Col  strip  and  vicinity  with  a  smaller  number  of 
the  same  kinds  of  people.  Of  particular  concern  was  checking  the  wording 
of  questions  to  be  sure  they  were  in  the  language  of  the  respondents, 
eliminating  questions  that  seemed  irrelevant  to  the  area  (some  of  the 
items  had  been  taken  from  a  questionnaire  administered  in  another  area), 
and  adding  items  for  concerns  that  had  not  been  covered.  Many  changes 
and  additions  were  proposed. 

On  June  19,  1974,  at  a  meeting  in  Billings,  all  of  the  corrections 
and  additions  were  discussed  and  agreed  upon  and  the  draft  was  sent  to 
Bozeman  for  typing  and  reproduction. 

On  June  25,  when  the  questionnaires  and  workers  arrived  at  the  field 
station  in  Colstrip,  it  was  discovered  that  through  some  communications 
error  a  number  of  the  agreed  upon  changes  had  not  been  made.  At  that 
time  the  staff  met  together  to  incorporate  as  many  of  the  corrections 
as  possible  into  a  master  copy  for  each  worker  so  that  those  administering 
the  questionnaire  would  all  be  working  from  the  same  version  even  though 
all  of  the  changes  could  not  be  made  because  of  the  extensive  rewording 
that  would  have  been  necessary  on  such  a  large  number  of  copies. 
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For  other  reasons,  also,  the  questionnaire  as  finally  administered 
contained  items  that  were  worded  inappropriately ,  items  that  seemed 
irrelevant  to  the  respondents  but  seemed  important  to  some  of  the 
research  staff,  and  generally  some  rough  areas  that  needed  a  longer 
pretest  period  for  correction.  Some  of  these  problems  have  been  dealt 
with  in  planning  the  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  questionnaire,  and 
so  for  the  most  part  the  staff  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
questionnaire  that  was  administered. 

B.  Sample  selection.  The  survey  was  based  on  a  stratified  random 
sample  of  3  percent  of  the  approximately  6,000  residents  in  the  study 
area  (N=179).  According  to  the  1970  census,  about  58  percent  of  the 
population  of  Rosebud  County  was  aged  twenty  years  or  over;  hence  the 
3  percent  sample  of  the  estimated  total  population  represented  slightly 
over  5  percent  of  the  adult  population  in  the  study  area. 

The  sample  was  stratified  to  include  five  categories  of  persons. 
They  were: 

1.  Residents  of  Forsyth,  Hathaway,  and  Rosebud,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  study  area. 

2.  Residents  of  Colstrip. 

3.  Landowners  and  ranch  hands  living  south  of  the  Yellowstone  River 
and  north  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  in  Rosebud  County. 

4.  Residents  of  the  Ashland  area. 

5.  Residents  of  the  area  south  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation, 
in  Rosebud  County. 

Acceptable  respondents  were  defined  as  persons  eighteen  years  old 
or  older,  residents  in  the  study  area,  and  mentally  and  physically 
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capable  of  participating  in  the  survey.  As  it  turned  out,  only  one 
person  in  the  sample  was  under  twenty  years  of  age.  Two  main  groups 
were  encountered  which  were  unacceptable  as  respondents.  One  group 
comprised  those  construction  workers  who  maintained  homes  elsewhere, 
primarily  in  Billings,  and  who  slept  in  the  Burtco  barracks  four  nights 
a  week.  These  men  were  eliminated  before  the  sample  was  drawn.  Men 
who  belonged  in  the  same  category  but  who  were  sleeping  in  campers  or 
trailers  were  replaced  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  drawn  as 
part  of  the  sample. 

The  second  group  defined  as  unacceptable  were  those  elderly  persons, 
mainly  in  Forsyth,  who  because  of  advanced  age  or  ill  health  were  unable 
to  participate  in  the  survey  interview.  In  many  instances  they  refused 
to  participate.  If  such  individuals  inadvertently  appeared  in  the 
sample,  they  were  replaced. 

The  base  population  of  the  study  area,  from  which  the  sample  was 
drawn,  was  carefully  compiled  to  ensure  inclusion  of  all  acceptable 
respondents.  The  latest  official  U.S.  census  data  were  for  1970  and 
were  therefore  seriously  outdated  as  of  the  summer  of  1974.  Fortunately, 
several  sources  of  current  data  were  at  hand  and  were  utilized  to  bring 
population  lists  up  to  date.  For  the  northern  part  of  the  study  area 
(Forsyth,  Hathaway,  and  Rosebud)  the  electricity  users  list  of  the 
Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Company  was  available.  A  random  check  verified 
the  list's  completeness  and  accuracy. 

In  Colstrip,  Burtco's  rental  lists  identified  occupants  of  the 
construction  trailer  sites;  and  Western  Energy's  rental  lists  identified 
occupants  of  permanent  trailer  sites,  houses,  and  apartments.  Fieldworkers 
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identified  occupants  of  two  trailer  parks  near  Colstrip.  The  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  provided  its  list  of  landowners  in  Rosebud  County; 
this  was  the  basic  list  used  to  identify  residents  in  the  study  area 
who  lived  outside  of  Forsyth,  Hathaway,  Rosebud,  and  Colstrip.  To 
ensure  that  all  small  landowners  were  included,  the  BLM  list  was  checked 
against  the  Rosebud-Treasure  Wildlife  Association  Land  Ownership  Map. 

The  revised  list  was  reviewed  by  several  local  residents  to  exclude 
those  landowners  who  resided  outside  the  study  area  and  who  had  no  one 
living  on  their  Rosebud  County  land. 

The  base  population  list  for  the  Ashland-Birney  portion  of  the 
study  area  was  generated  with  the  aid  of  researchers  from  Montana  State 
University.  They  checked  the  BLM  list  against  telephone  and  post  office 
lists.  Local  residents  reviewed  the  results  for  completeness.  We  are 
satisfied  that  no  significant  error  occurred  in  the  determination  of 
the  base  pooulation  from  which  the  study  sample  was  drawn. 

A  table  of  random  numbers  was  used  to  select  the  sample.  For  the 
populations  in  each  of  the  five  categories  described  above,  random 
numbers  were  applied,  and  every  kth  item  (address)  was  selected  to 
provide  3  percent  of  the  items  in  that  category.  The  completed  sample 
for  the  study  area  included  179  names  and  addresses. 
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HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Bellingham. 

WITNESS:  Do  I  have  an  opportunity  to  add  something 

to  the  statement  before  he  begins  questioning  me?  I 
noticed  that  was  the  procedure  used  yesterday. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  That  was  for  public  witnesses, 
but  not  when  you're  called  by  your  attorney,  because 
he  doesn't  know  what  you're  going  to  add.  You  can 
clear  that  with  him.  He  can  probably  do  it  on  cross- 
examination.  I  don't  intend  to  restrict  what  you  say, 
sir,  but  -- 

WITNESS :  I  just  thought  I  could  say  some  things 

that  might  forestall  lots  of  questions. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Well,  maybe  you  can  work  it  in 
on  one  of  your  answers . 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  I'm  sure.  Dr.  Gold,  that  somewhere 
in  your  answers  will  be  intertwined  the  information 
that  you'd  like  to  add. 

EXAMINATION  OF  DR.  RAYMOND  GOLD 
Cross,  by  Applicants 
By  Mr.  Bellingham: 

Q  Well,  first  of  all,  let's  start  off  with  the  study  that  you 
have  prepared  in  anticipation  of  this  hearing,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  your  written  statement.  When  was  that  study  performed? 
A  That's  difficult  to  answer  simply  without  --  I'll  explain  why. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  was  going  to  say. 

Q  Well,  I  led  you  right  into  the  first  question.  Maybe  I 
should  drop  that  and  go  to  something  else. 
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A  The  research  that  we  did  at  Colstrip  and  vicinity  began  late 
summer  and  early  fall  of  1973  and  continued  for  about  two 
years . 

Q  This  was  confined  to  coal,  however,  was  it  not? 

A  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Q  This  study  that  you  refer  to  was  confined  to  coal? 

A  Yes,  this  is  coal  related  social  impact  research.  We  did 

this  research  under  various  auspices,  and  that  kind  of 
arrangement  began  at  the  very  outset;  that  is,  it  began  at 
the  time  we  started  doing  research  there  under  DNR ' s  auspices. 
At  the  same  time  we  were  doing  research  in  Colstrip  vicinity, 
and  part  of  our  research  team  was  in  Gillette,  Wyoming,  and 
vicinity,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Northern  Great  Plains 
Resource  Program.  As  we  mentioned  in  our  formal  report  to 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  that  kind  of  arrange¬ 
ment  permitted  us  to  have  a  bigger  and  more  adequate  staff 

for  the  study  of  Colstrip  and  vicinity  than  we  could  have 

otherwise,  given  the  limited  funding  capability  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Natural  Resources  for  us  to  do  social  impact  assess¬ 
ment  work.  Now,  there  was  a  division  of  labor,  not  only  as 
it  were  between  agencies  in  funding  us  and  related  social 
and  socioeconomic  impact  researchers,  but  also  there  was  a 
division  of  labor  among  the  people  doing  the  research.  So 
our  assignment  as  mentioned  in  the  formal  report  to  DNR, 
the  report  on  which  my  statement,  my  testimony  statement,  is 
based,  mentioned  that  --  and  it  should  be  mentioned  here  so 
that  our  role  is  well  understood  --  our  assignment  as  part 
of  the  division  of  labor  among  the  researchers  doing  social 
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Q 


Q 

A 

Q 


A 

Q 


and  socioeconomic  research  was  to  do  ethnographic  work; 
that  is,  to  take  a  close  up  look  at  the  changes  in  process 
at  Colstrip  and  vicinity  which  could  be  related  to  coal 
development,  and  to  be  prepared  to  work  with  others  who  were 
looking  at  that  same  social  scene  from  a  distance,  looking 
at  it  through  secondary  data  —  usually  conventional  agency 
generated  data,  population  census  data,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  So  our  assignment  did  not  include  gathering  such 
numerical  data.  Our  assignment  was  to  do  a  correlative, 
participant  observation,  up  close  look  at  the  social  scen»_ 
being  impacted  by  Colstrip  1  &  2,  as  a  way  of  gaining  some 
understanding  of  the  emerging,  the  prospective,  the  imagined, 
etc.,  impact  of  Colstrip  3  &  4. 

Do  you  remember  my  original  question.  Dr.  Gold? 

Nope . 

You  dropped  it  along  the  line?  I'm  not  surprised.  Let's 
go  back  — 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  Object,  move  to  strike  the  comments. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Granted,  they  will  be  stricken. 


Let's  go  back  and  -- 

Hereafter  I  will  write  down  your  questions  before  I  answer 
them,  which  will  probably  take  a  little  longer. 

Well,  so  be  it.  I  don't  think  you'll  have  any  problem  in 
finding  your  answer  to  the  question.  Let's  go  back,  now, 
and  try  it  again.  You  indicated  that  in  late  '73  you  started, 
is  that  right? 

Yes . 

And  that  dealt  with  coal  development,  mainly,  in  Rosebud  Count 
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and  that  area? 


A  Yes,  and  when  we  talk  about  coal  development,  we're  talking 
about  our  assignment  for  DNR,  which  was  to  do  3  &  4  — 

Q  Now,  then,  as  far  as  this  particular  study  is  concerned, 
however,  that  you  have  referred  to,  of  course,  repeatedly, 
and  which  forms  the  basis  of  your  testimony  here,  when  did 
you  receive  the  assignment  to  prepare  this  testimony  for 
this  case? 

A  I  was  asked  —  I  don't  think  I  was  assigned,  I  was  asked  to 
prepare  the  testimony  for  this  case  I  think  last  month. 

Q  When? 

A  Last  month. 

Q  You  mean  in  January  of  '76? 

A  I  believe  that's  right.  I  didn't  make  any  note  in  a  journal, 
so  I'm  not  sure  of  the  exact  date. 

Q  Well,  do  you  remember  approximately  when  in  January? 

A  No. 

Q  Would  it  have  been  the  early  part  of  January? 

A  I  really  don't  know. 

Q  The  middle  part  of  January? 

A  I  just  don't  know. 

Q  Who  contacted  you  at  that  time? 

A  Albert  Tsao  of  the  Energy  Planning  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources. 

Q  He  requested  you  to  -- 

A  Yes. 

Q  --  write  this  up,  is  that  right? 

A  To  prepare  --  he  said  that  the  procedure  here  was  to  prepare 
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testimony  in  writing,  and  he  asked  me  to  prepare  such 
testimony,  and  I  agreed  to  do  so. 

Q  Well,  as  far  as  your  study  is  concerned  here,  it's  based 

upon  a  poll,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  down  in  the  vicinity  of 
Colstrip,  isn't  that  right? 

A  No . 

Q  Well,  what  is  it  based  upon  then? 

A  As  I  just  mentioned,  our  assignment  was  to  do  ethnographic 
work,  not  to  do  survey  research  or  opinion  counting  work. 

We  worked  in  conjunction  with,  as  I  mentioned,  as  far  as  the 
division  of  labor  —  we  worked  in  conjunction  with  other 
social  and  socioeconomic  researchers  who  were  doing  such 
opinion  work. 

Q  Well,  now,  you  mentioned  repeatedly  in  your  statement  here 
a  survey  questionnaire  that  was  prepared,  isn't  that  right, 
and  submitted  to  various  people? 

A  Right . 

Q  Did  you  do  that  work? 

A  I  assisted  the  people  who  did  that  work.  A  separate  report 
was  submitted  to  DNR.  I  assume  you  have  access  to  it.  That 
work  was  done  by  Gordon  Browder,  Professor  of  Sociology 
at  the  University  of  Montana,  as  part  of  this  division  of 
labor  which  I  mentioned  awhile  ago,  and  we  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  questionnaire,  since  we  had  been  out  in 
the  field  before,  Browder  had  been,  and  Patrick  Jobes, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Montana  State  University, 
was  also  doing  survey  research,  using  the  same  questionnaire; 
so  in  conjunction  with  Browder  and  Jobes  we  helped  to  develop 
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the  questionnaire,  and  we  assisted  in  the  —  I  assisted 

personally  to  the  extent  of  administering  --oh,  I  don't 

know  —  maybe  4,  5  or  6  of  them,  as  a  way  of  trying  out  the 

questionnaire  and  sort  of  field  testing  it,  and  seeing  if 

the  darn  thing  was  working. 

•  * 

Q  When  was  this  done?  The  questionnaire? 

A  I  think  it  was  done  in  the  summer  of  '74. 

Q  The  summer  of  1974? 

A  Yes. 

Q  That  would  be  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  approximately? 

A  Approximately,  yes. 

Q  What  months  was  it  accomplished,  Doctor? 

A  I  think  possibly  in  August  --  July  and  August. 

Q  July  and  August  of  1974  --  now,  how  many  people  were  utilized 
in  this  poll  or  questionnaire,  as  far  as  the  field  work  is 
concerned? 

A  There  must  have  been  8  or  10  altogether,  and  there  were 

two  teams  of  people  doing  this  and  I  think  three  persons  were 
members  of  both  teams  and  a  few  other  persons  were  members 
of  one  team  or  the  other  but  not  both. 

Q  You  say  from  8  to  10  people.  Does  that  include  the  people 
who  headed  up  the  questionnaire? 

A  Jobes  and  Browder,  themselves,  so  far  as  I  know,  did  not 
administer  any  questionnaires  in  the  field. 

Q  All  right.  Then,  who  did  do  the  field  work  as  far  as  names 
are  concerned  or  occupations?  Can  you  tell  me? 

A  I  can't  tell  you  names,  but  I  can  tell  you  types  of  persons. 

Q  Fine. 
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A  At  Colstrip  and  in  the  Col str ip-For syth  area  north  of  the 

area  --  that  would  have  been  north  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation  and  south  of  the  Yellowstone  River  --  in  that 
area  of  Colstrip  and  vicinity,  the  principal  people  admin¬ 
istering  the  questionnaire  were  3  students  from  Montana  State 
University,  recruited  by  Professor  Jobes  and  trained  by  him 
for  that  purpose.  I  think  Alice  Sterling  administered  some 
of  those  questionnaires.  Alice  Sterling  is  on  my  staff,  so 
we  administered  some  of  those  questionnaires,  but  very  few. 

The  principal  persons  administering  those  questionnaires 
as  I  recall  were  those  3  students. 

Q  Fine.  Those  3  students,  I  assume,  in  the  -- 

A  Oh,  yes,  excuse  me  —  one  other  person,  Jim  Devitt,  who  is 
also  working  for  us  and  had  been  posted  to  Wyoming  as  part 
of  our  research  effort  there  came  up  to  Colstrip  to  work 
on  the  questionnaire  administration.  Then  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Colstrip  and  vicinity  area,  south  of  the 
Tongue  River,  roughly,  the  southern  part  of  Rosebud  County, 
some  local  persons  were  recruited  by  an  advanced  graduate 
student  named  Hit  Parsons,  who  was  sort  of  a  field  supervisor 
representing  Professor  Jobes,  and  during  part  of  the  time 
when  they  were  administering  the  questionnaire,  the  3  students 
I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  were  doing  questionnaire  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  northern  part  of  the  study  area,  and  then  when 
they  finished  there  they  moved  to  Ashland  to  complete 
administering  the  questionnaire  there,  working  with  the 
locals;  and  I  don't  remember  how  many  locals  --  possible  about 
3  locals,  who  were  recruited  and  trained  by  Mit  Parsons  to 
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Q 

A 


administer  the  questionnaire. 

Q  I  guess  we  can  summarize  this,  hopefully,  in  this  fashion: 
the  main  bulk  of  the  polling  work  was  done  by  3  students 
and  by  3  local  people? 

A  Three  students  plus  James  Devitt,  who  I  think  worked  fulltime 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  study  area,  during  the 
questionnaire  administration  period. 

And  possibly  3  local  people? 

I'm  not  sure  how  many  locals  there  were ,  frankly,  since  I 
didn't  meet  them. 

Q  Somehow  I  got  the  idea  you  said  approximately  3 . 

A  Approximately  3,  yes. 

Q  Let's  go  to  the  students,  first  of  all.  Are  they  students 
in  the  School  of  Sociology  at  the  University? 

A  I  don't  know  their  backgrounds.  They  had  taken  research 

method  work  from  Professor  Jobes,  and  he  felt  that  they  were 
particularly  suited  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  Questionnaire 
administration,  as  you  may  know,  is  primarily  a  sort  of  semi- 
professional  activity,  at  the  most.  The  basic  professional 
work  is  done  in  the  designing  and  pretesting  that  is  getting 
the  bugs  out  of  the  questionnaire.  Then  the  questionnaire 
administrators,  the  people  who  administer  the  questionnaires, 
are  trained  to  provide  a  sort  of  standard  stimulus  to  control 
for  a  socalled  interviewer  effect  when  administering  the 
questionnaire,  and  so  the  personal  social  roseardi  skills 
are  those  of  just  ordinary  human  beings  who  don't  look 
repulsive,  particularly,  who  don't  --  who  aren't  particularly 
noticeable,  who  won't  provide  either  a  positive  or  a  negative 
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stimulus,  but  sort  of  a  neutral  stimulus,  to  the  respondents. 

Q  All  right,  let's  go  back  to  the  3  students  then.  About  how 
old  were  they,  do  you  know? 

A  In  the  vicinity  of  21,  I  would  say. 

Q  The  Mr.  Devitt  that  you  referred  to,  who  is  he? 

A  That's  James  Devitt,  an  anthropologist,  M.A.  level  anthropolo¬ 
gist,  who  worked  for  us  doing  the  field  work  in  Gillette 
and  vicinity  and  then  later  on  in  Sheridan  and  vicinity. 

0  Where  is  he  now? 

A  He's  now  working  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  as  a  social 

scientist.  He's  at  the  Umpqua  National  Forest  in  Roseburg, 
Oregon . 

Q  How  old  is  he? 

A  About  32. 

Q  Now,  then,  these  local  people  that  you  referred  to  that 
were  recruited  to  help  in  this  questionnaire.  These  were 
local  people  down  in  the  Colstrip  area,  I  presume,  is  that 
correct? 

A  Well,  in  the  area  we  define  as  Colstrip  and  vicinity.  That 
is,  they  were  from  the  southern  part  of  Rosebud  County. 

Q  Do  you  know  their  approximate  ages? 

A  No.  As  I  said,  I've  never  met  them.  I  don't  know  them.  All 
I  know  is  that  they  were  adults  and  Parsons  interviewed  a 
number  of  people  in  the  area  as  prospective  administrators 
of  questionnaires  and  chose  them  for  his  own  good  reasons  as 
an  experienced  supervisor. 

Q  Now,  as  far  as  the  territory  itself  is  concerned  over  which 
the  poll  was  conducted,  I  wonder  if  geographically  you  could 
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describe  it  in  a  little  more  limited  terms  than  you  already 
have? 

A  Yes,  I  can  describe  it  precisely. 

Q  Fine. 

A  It  was  what  we  defined  as  Colstrip  and  vicinity,  and  I  will 
have  to  explain  for  a  moment  why  we  used  this  particular 
definition  —  how  it  came  about.  That  is,  Rosebud  County 
south  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  exclusive  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservation  --  we  excluded  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation,  because  at  that  time  the  Cheyennes  and  Crows 
had  an  office  —  they  had  some  federal  grant,  I've  forgotten 
what  office  —  to  do  social  impact  research  themselves.  We 
approached  them  to  collaborate  our  efforts  with  them;  they 
politely  and  respectfully  declined  our  offer,  to  accept  our 
offer,  and  they  said  they'd  do  it  their  own  way,  and  see  us 
later,  which  they  did. 

Q  So  they  turned  you  down,  flatly,  is  what  that  amounts  to? 

A  Well,  at  that  time  non  Indians  were  personna  non  grata  as 

social  researchers  on  these  reservations. 

Q  You  say  south  of  the  Yellowstone  River  --  now,  what  towns 
were  included  in  this  survey? 

A  The  principal  towns  in  that  area  are  Forsyth,  Rosebud, 
Colstrip  and  Ashland. 

Q  All  four  of  these  towns  were  included? 

A  Oh,  yes,  and  Lame  Deer.  Excuse  me  —  Lame  Deer,  yes. 

Q  Those  5  towns  were  included  in  the  geographical  limits  of 
the  survey? 

A  Yes.  Except  for  purposes  of  the  social  survey,  we  did  not 
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include  Lame  Deer.  Excuse  me,  I'm  confusing  that  with  our 
ethnographic  work  where  we  did  include  Lame  Deer.  Okay. 

Q  So  then  we  can  scratch  out  Lame  Deer? 

A  Right.  For  survey  pruposes  Lame  Deer  was  defined  as  too 

much  part  of  the  reservation  and  it  would  generate,  perhaps, 
too  much  hassle  with  the  research  unit  of  the  Cheyennes. 

Q  Do  you  know  how  many  people  comprise  that  Colstrip  and 

vicinity  area  that  you  referred  to  which  was  covered  by  your 
poll? 

A  Approximately  6,000. 

Q  And  what  is  the  total  population  of  Rosebud  County? 

A  It  has  varied  lately,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  force. 

Q  I  mean  at  the  time  the  poll  was  taken? 

A  During  the  time  that  the  poll  was  taken  there  were  approximate 
ly  8,000  people  in  Rosebud  County,  approximately  about  2,000 
more  than  reported  in  the  1970  census  of  the  county. 

Q  2,000  over  the  1970  census? 

A  Approximately,  yes.  That  was  a  highly  variable  population. 

Q  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A  Depending  upon  the  size  of  the  construction  force.  Principal¬ 
ly,  depending  upon  where  members  of  the  construction  force 
happened  to  be  living.  They're  very  movable;  sometimes 
they're  living  in  the  county  and  sometimes  they  move  out  of 
the  county,  and  we  had  no  way  of  keeping  track  of  those 
movements . 

Q  Now,  how  many  people  out  of  this  6,000  that  you  previously 
referred  to  were  polled? 
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A  Let's  see  --  I'll  have  to  answer  it  this  way:  there  were 

2  studies  here  to  keep  in  mind;  one,  a  study  which  was  done 
under  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  and 
we  did  a  3%  sample  of  the  households  of  the  study  area,  as 
I  just  defined  it,  for  that  purpose,  and  the  explanation  of 
that  appears  in  a  report  prepared  by  Professor  Browder  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  on 
August  30,  1974,  and  they  describe  their  sample  selection 
and  so  forth,  and  the  total  number  of  people  they  wound  up 
with  —  that  is  the  total  number  of  households,  of  residences 
—  they  wound  up  with,  was,  I  believe,  179,  which  was 
adjudged  to  be  3%  of  the  households  in  the  study  area  at  that 
time.  Now,  the  plot  sort  of  thickens  here  because  Jobes  was 
doing  his  research  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  under 
double  auspices,  and  he  was  doing  it  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  but  he  was  also  doing 
it  under  the  auspices  of  another  agency,  which  wanted  him 
to  look  at  a  little  larger  area  than  Rosebud  County  south 
of  the  Tongue  River  alone.  He  was  doing  the  southern  part 
of  Rosebud  County.  He  looked  at  a  slice  --  a  little  bit 
of  Big  Horn  County,  particularly  the  Otrer  Creek  area  just 
east  of  Ashland,  and  the  Decker-Kirby  area  portion  of  Big 
Horn  County.  That  changed  the  total  from  what  it  would  have 
been  had  he  restricted  himself  to  Rosebud  County  south  of 
the  Tongue  River  alone.  That  changed  the  total  really  very 
slightly,  because  there  aren't  many  people  living  along 
Otter  Creek  and  between  Kirby  and  Decker „  So  we  used  the 
questionnaires  which  Jobes  and  the  team  supervised  by 
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Mit  Parsons  in  Rosebud  County  south  of  the  Tongue  River  -- 
we  used  those  questionnaires  as  part  of  our  study,  since 
that  was  our  study  area;  then  later  on  Jobes  used  those 
same  questionnaires  as  part  of  the  study  of  the  Decker- 
Birney-Ashland  area,  which  is  a  little  larger  area  than 
Rosebud  County  south  of  the  Tongue  River  would  be  alone. 

I  hope  that's  clear.  That's  as  clear  as  I  can  state  it. 

Q  Well,  what  you  said  was  clear,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  it's 
exactly  responsive  to  the  question.  My  question  was  how 
many  people  were  actually  involved  in  the  poll  that  you 
referred  to? 

A  The  poll  that  we  referred  to  in  the  written  testimony,  a 

copy  of  which  you  have,  had  in  it,  I  believe,  179  households 
--  179  residences,  each  of  which  had,  of  course,  a  few 
people . 

Q  But,  out  of  that  household,  there  were  how  many  people  that 
actually  were  utilized  as  far  as  the  poll  is  concerned? 

A  Well,  the  standard  procedure  in  survey  research  work  is  to 
have  one  person  represent  the  houselhold. 

Q  So  what  it  boils  down  to,  and  the  figure  that  I've  been 
trying  to  get  to  is  117  -- 

A  179. 

Q  Well,  weren't  there  117  actually  who  responded  to  the  poll 
insofar  as  your  references  to  it  in  your  written  testimony? 

A  Yes,  as  indicated  in  the  written  testimony,  we  did  what's 

known  in  the  trade  as  "parcelled  out"  those  who  are  defined 
as  established  residences  or  predevelopment  residences  in 
order  to  focus  our  discussion  on  those  of  whom  a  social 
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Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 


A 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 


impact  assessment  is  primarily  about. 

And  so  when  we  boil  it  all  down,  117  people  were  included 
in  the  results  of  the  poll? 

117  families,  each  represented  by  one  person. 

Right,  that's  what  I  thought. 

Now,  that's  for  purposes  of  looking  at  the  predevelopment 
residents  of  the  study  area. 

Now,  these  117  people,  or  whatever  they  are,  referred  to  as 
"N"  in  your  polling  results  here,  were  those  heads  of  the 
households  in  every  case,  the  male,  or  did  it  also  at  times 
include  the  female,  or  children  involved,  or  just  how  was  it 
worked  out? 

Ordinarily  it  was  either  the  man  or  the  woman  of  the  house, 
and  in  a  rare  --  ordinarily  —  not  only  ordinarily,  I  think 
always;  we  talked  to  some  teenagers  additionally,  but  that 
was  for  ethnographic  purposes,  not  for  survey  research  pur¬ 
poses.  So  it  would  be  the  man  or  the  woman  of  the  house. 

The  man  or  the  woman  —  now,  how  did  you  determine  which  to 
choose,  the  man  or  the  woman? 

The  standard  procedure  was  to  let  the  man  and  woman  of  the 
house  decide  for  themselves  who  would  adequately  represent 
that  residence. 

Well,  that  could  result  in  a  tussle  at  times,  couldn't  it? 

It  could. 

The  stronger  of  the  two  would  generally  win  out,  and  they 
were  the  ones  that  were  interviewed,  I  ass.ume? 

Not  necessarily  the  stronger  --  sometimes  the  more  polite. 
I'm  not  talking  about  physical  strength;  I'm  talking  about 
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who  controls.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  were  included  in  the 
117? 


A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Q 

A 


I  don't  have  that  information  at  my  fingertips.  I  assume 
it's  somewhere  in  the  Browder  report. 

Do  you  know  how  many  women  were  included? 

Naturally,  through  simple  arithmetic  if  I  knew  the  men  I 
could  determine  the  women. 

There  is  no  way  right  now  that  you  could  tell? 

I  could  try  to  look  through  Browder's  report  to  find  it. 

That's  going  to  take  some  time,  is  it? 

Yes.  I  have  it  here,  but  as  I  say,  this  is  another  report 
and  I  don't  have  that  familiarity  with  it. 

Do  we  know  the  occupations  of  these  people? 

Since  we  did  a  random  sample,  we  --  I  use  the  word  "we" 
loosely  --  since  the  research  group,  in  this  case  Browder 
and  Jobes  subgroups  in  particular  --  used  a  random  sample, 
they  got  a  good  cross  section  of  the  occupations  available 
in  the  study  area. 

When  you  say  random  sample,  explain  what  you  mean. 

A  random  sample  is  what  is  sometimes  called  a  probability 
sample  or  a  statistical  sample.  It's  where  every  household 
—  remember  we're  sampling  households  --  every  household  has 
as  much  chance  as  being  selected  in  the  study  as  every  other 
household.  Using  that  kind  of  sampling  technique,  statisticia 
are  able  to  make  inferences  to  the  total  population  on  the 
basis  of  a  small  number  of  people,  and  the  probability  of 
error,  the  degree  of  confidence  one  can  have  in  the  results 

have  been  looked  at  mathematically  by  statisticians.  If  you 
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have  a  sample  like  100  or  more,  for  example,  the  convention 
of  statistical  tables  and  probabilities  say  that  you  can 
have  95%  confidence  that  your  sampling  procedure  adequately 
represents  the  total  population. 

Q  Well,  going  back  to  the  total  number  of  samples,  what 

percentage  of  the  number  of  people  in  the  target  area  was 
included  in  the  number  actually  polled,  do  you  know? 

That  would  be  117  out  of  approximately  6,000. 

A  Well,  the  117  is  a  subsample,  keep  in  mind.  The  total 
sample  was  179. 

Q  All  right. 

A  117  is  a  sample  of  the  predevelopment  residents  of  the  area. 

Q  Well,  what  does  117  out  of  6,000  approximately  represent? 

A  Well,  it  would  be  117  out  of  4,000,  since  we  assume  that 

about  2,000  of  the  6,000  people  in  Rosebud  County  south  of 
the  Yellowstone  River  --  about  4,000  of  them  are  predevelop¬ 
ment  residents,  the  other  2,000  being  construction  workers. 

Q  So  you  cut  the  6,000  down  automatically  to  4,000? 

A  Yes,  I  am  referring  to  the  subsample  here  in  my  footnotes. 

Q  Well,  then,  what  is  117  out  of  4,000? 

A  I  don't  know;  I'd  have  to  calculate  that. 

Q  Would  you  do  it,  please? 

A  I'll  try.  (PAUSE  TO  COMPLY)  It  is  about  3%. 

Q  It's  2.9+,  isn't  it?  Close  to  3%? 

A  Yes,  which  is  a  very  nice  check  on  the  total  sampling  pro¬ 

cedure.  The  total  sample,  keep  in  mind,  was  a  3%  sample  of 
the  entire  area,  and  we  parcelled  out  the  predevelopment 
residents,  and  they  turned  out  to  be  a  3%  sample  of  the 
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total  predevelopment  residents,  which  is  a  nice  thing,  a 
statistician  would  say,  about  the  sampling  procedure. 

Q  All  right,  out  of  the  6,000  you  knock  out  the  predevelopment 
residents,  which  reduces  it  to  4,000. 

A  We  knock  out  the  post  development  residents,  yes. 

Q  Excuse  me,  the  post  — 

A  Yes . 

Q  You  knock  those  out  and  left  in  the  predevelopment? 

A  Yes,  because  we  wanted  to  focus  for  purposes  of  this  presenta 

tion  on  the  people  whose  way  of  life  is  being  impacted; 
that  is,  being  changed  in  some  way  by  the  coal  development. 

Q  All  right.  Now,  what  term  of  years  did  you  use  in  rejecting 
2,000  people? 

A  We  sliced  that  off  at  3  years  --  that  is,  those  that  had 

been  there  3  years  or  longer.  That  is,  we  went  back  to  the 
approximate  time  when  development  began.  We  also  used  our 
ethnographic  data  as  a  basis  for  deciding  on  3  years  as  a 
reasonable  way  of  drawing  the  line  between  pre  and  post 
development  people.  The  ethnographic  data  suggested  that 
the  incline  of  people  in  that  area  usually  takes  about  3 
years  before  he  can  be  deemed  to  be  considered  as  a  member 
--  a  member  in  a  sociological  sense,  in  a  social  system 
sense  --  of  the  community.  Otherwise,  you're  something  other 
than  a  member.  You're  either  a  visitor,  somebody  passing 
through  --  they  have  other  ways  of  categorizing  you  than  to 
call  you  a  member  of  that  community. 

Q  All  right,  then,  in  order  to  qualify  to  be  included  in  the 
poll,  a  person  had  to  be  living  in  Rosebud  County  prior  to 
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the  summer  of  1971? 


A 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 


A 

Q 

A 

Q 


In  order  to  be  included  in  the  sub sample  which  I  parcelled 
out  in  the  statistical  operation  to  separate  them  out  for 
purposes  of  focused  analysis,  but  in  order  to  be  included 
in  the  total  sample,  all  one  had  to  do  was  to  be  a  resident 
of  Rosebud  County  south  of  the  Yellowstone  River  and  to  be 
available  for  the  probability  sampling  exposure. 

But  as  far  as  this  particular  poll  is  concerned,  you  excluded 
anybody  that  was  -- 

Well,  as  far  as  this  particular  analysis  is  concerned.  This 
is  post  poll;  the  poll  was  already  done.  We  segregated  these 
out  for  analytic  purposes. 

And  they  had  to  be  residents  of  Rosebud  County  prior  to  the 
summer  of  1971? 

Yes . 

Using  the  3-year  term? 

Right . 

This  was  done  in  the  summer  of  1974,  so  they  had  to  be  there 
in  the  summer  of  1971? 

Yes,  right. 

Now,  then,  as  far  as  these  2,000  people  that  were  not  included 
from  the  total  of  6,000,  you  indicated  that  a  lot  of  them 
would  be  construction  workers,  is  that  right? 

Yes . 

Do  you  have  any  idea  how  many,  in  percentage? 

I  would  have  to  look  at  the  Browder  report.  The  Browder 
report  says  exactly  the  percentages . 

Well,  what  other  people  would  be  included  in  that? 
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A  Others  who  come  through  for  short  term  purposes;  some  of 

the  short  term  contractors  working  for  Bechtel,  some  people 
on  various  ad  hoc  research  assignments,  visiting  researchers 
such  as  myself  in  the  area,  newspaper  people,  various 
categories  of  people  moving  through  the  area  and  establishing 
temporary  residences  that  could  be  counted  as  part  of  our 
sampling . 

Q  Well,  let's  take  the  town  of  Forsyth.  Included  in  that  2,000 
that  were  excluded  could  be  some  people  who  came  and  started 
businesses  since  the  summer  of  '71. 

A  Could  be,  except  I  don't  think  there  were  any  such.  There 

may  have  been  one,  but  I  don't  recall  a  single  one  that  would 
be  in  that  category. 

Q  What  about  Colstrip? 

A  No,  there  weren't  any  new  businesses  at  Colstrip  at  that 
period  of  time. 

Q  So  you  think  that  out  of  the  2,000  it  would  strictly  be 

transitory  people,  such  as  construction  workers,  short  time 
residents,  and  so  forth? 

A  It  would  be  people  who  are  locally  defined  as  —  from  a 

sociological  standpoint  --  as  nonmembers,  you  see.  Some  of 
them  are  on  the  way  to  becoming  members.  For  example,  some 
new  hired  miners  who  hadn't  been  there  long  enough  to  be 
considered  part  of  the  local  social  scene  — 

Q  That  is  the  subject  of  my  next  question. 

A  They're  perhaps  on  the  way  to  becoming  members.  They  did 
not  yet  consider  themselves  members.  Some  of  them  were  in 
the  process  of  putting  down  social  and  cultural  roots.  Others 
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weren't  sure  that  they  were  going  to  stay  and  weren't  yet 
making  that  kind  of  personal  and  social  commitment  to  the 
area . 

Q  Well,  we  know  that  there  has  been  an  influx  of  mining  workers 
down  there  at  various  times. 

A  And  some  railroad  persons  as  well. 

Q  Yes,  and  you  can  expect  that  some  of  these  people,  eventually, 
are  going  to  become,  if  not  already,  permanent  residents  of 
the  community. 

A  Yes,  some  will  and  some  won't.  As  I  say,  we  used  both  the 

definition  of  3  years  because  of  pre  and  post  development  — 
because  of  that  factor  --  and  also  because  of  the  way  in 
which  the  people  in  the  area  themselves  defined  the  difference 
between  members  and  nonmembers. 

Q  You  mentioned  the  miners,  the  coal  miners,  strip  coal  miners, 
and  you  mentioned  also  railroad  workers? 

A  Yes . 

Q  There  are  a  lot  of  railroad  workers,  apparently,  that  do 
live  in  the  town  of  Forsyth? 

A  There  are  some. 

Q  What  other  categories  that  you  can  think  of? 

A  That  were  in  the  sample? 

Q  No,  that  may  have  been  excluded  in  the  sample  because  they 
had  not  lived  in  the  area  for  3  years.  You  mentioned  the 
miners,  for  example,  and  the  railroad  workers. 

A  Well,  construction  workers,  as  I  mentioned  before. 

Q  And  some  of  these  might  well  become  permanent  residents? 

A  Yes;  yes.  In  a  later  sample  --  in  doing  a  longitudinal  study 
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Q 

A 

Q 


A 


of  the  area  which  we  are  seeking  funds  to  do  so  that  we  can 
make  a  socalled  "Time  1,  Time  2,  Time  3,  etc."  --  to  sample 
a  change  through  time,  in  due  course,  these  others  do  in 
fact  in  a  sociological  sense,  in  a  definition  of  membership 
sense  —  definition  of  membership  as  used  by  people  in  the 
area  themselves,  who  would  naturally  pick  up  those  who  do 
in  fact  put  down  roots,  as  it  were,  and  become  "bona  fide" 
sociological  members  of  the  community.  But  keep  in  mind 
this  is  base  line  data,  and  that  was  done  Time  1,  and  some 
people  were  in  the  process  of  becoming  members,  some  were 
really  not  even  considering  becoming  members.  They're  there 
on  temporary  assignment  and  the  thought  of  membership  just 
didn't  occur  to  them. 

But  some  of  them  you  indicate  were  in  the  process  of  becoming 
members? 

Surely,  they  were  in  the  process  of  seeking  to  become  members 
and  the  likelihood  is  that  the  process  is  underway  now. 

These  people  that  you  mentioned  that  were  in  the  process  of 
becoming  community  members  and  members  of  the  established 
community,  they  have  a  stake  in  what  goes  on  down  in  this 
area  just  as  much  as  the  long  time  members. 

Yes,  but  they  themselves  pointed  out  to  us  in  our  intensive 
interviews  with  them  --  and  ethnographic  interviewing  is 
intensive  interviewing  over  time  —  they  pointed  out  themselve 
"Let's  face  it,  we  aren't  established  locals.  To  be  sure  we 
have  something  to  say  about  what's  going  on  here,  but  our 
voice  — in  their  own  view,  they  said,  "Our  voice  is  not 
nearly  as  important  as  those  who  have  been  here  a  long  time. 
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who  have  built  this  place,  whose  life  it  is  that  is  at  stake 
here.  We're  new  people."  And  they  recognize  that  they  hadn't, 
yet  qualified  in  a  sociological  sense  for  membership,  and 
therefore  for  the  same  kind  of  voice  in  the  state  of  affairs 
that  predevelopment  residents  they  believed  rightly  had. 

Q  Well,  you're  not  telling  us  that  every  person  that  you 

interviewed  that  was  included  in  this  2,000  people  who  were 
not  considered  because  they  were  not  residents  for  3  years 
told  you  that  they  should  not  be  considered  because  they  had 
not  yet  put  down  their  roots  in  the  community? 

A  No,  I  was  talking  about  those  who  were  in  process  of  seeking 
to  become  members. 

Q  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  everyone  of  those  people  that 
were  in  the  process  of  becoming  residents  of  this  community 
told  you  that  they  shouldn't  be  considered  because  they 
hadn't  put  their  roots  down? 

A  No,  I'm  saying  that  (1)  we  didn't  talk  to  everyone.  Okay, 
we  talked  to  a  sample  of  them,  and  those  we  talked  to  were 
sensitive  enough  to  the  difference  between  members  and  non- 

% 

members  --  again  using  those  terms  in  a  sociological  sense, 
being  members  of  the  established  social  systems  there  and 
so  on,  having  a  stake  in  the  culture  of  the  area,  adopting 
that  culture  as  your  own  --  membership  in  that  sociological 
sense.  Those  who  were  in  process  of  becoming  members  were 
sensitive  enough,  since  they  were  seeking  to  become  members, 
sensitive  enough  to  the  distinction  between  membership  and 
nonmembership  to  be  able  to  say  what  I've  said  they  said,  to 
engage  in  this  kind  of  srt  of  "folk"  social  analysis  of  what 
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their  status  in  the  area  is  and  what  their  voice  in  the 


development  of  the  area  should  be  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

Q  You're  telling  me,  then,  that  everyone  of  these  people  that 
you  referred  to  who  were  nonmembers  at  that  time  because  of 
the  criteria  set  up  you  and  the  3 -year  period  told  you  that 
they  were  nonmembers  and  that  their  stake  in  the  culture  of 
the  area  was  not  as  great  as  a  long  term  member? 

A  They  all  said  this  in  one  way  or  another;  not  in  so  many  words, 
to  be  sure.  People  have  various  ways  of  talking  about  this. 

Q  But  they  all  indicated  to  you  one  way  or  another  what  you 
have  testified  to? 

A  Yes.  This  came  out  in  the  ethnographic  research,  which  is 
intensive,  repeated  interviews  that  we  had  with  people. 

Q  Now,  of  these  households  that  you  used,  some  179  which 
eventually  was  boiled  down  to  117  people,  occupations  -- 

A  Keep  in  mind  I  am  reporting  somebody  else's  study  here.  I'm 
not  reporting  my  study  here  when  I  talk  about  these  numbers. 

We  didn't  do  number  work.  We  did  qualitative  analysis. 

Q  I  understand  that,  but  you  have  included  the  numbers  in  your 
analysis . 

A  We  put  those  in  footnotes  as  supporting  material,  but  the 
main  thrust  of  our  material  was  to  state  it  in  essay  form, 
not  in  numerical  form. 

Q  I  don't  think  we  have  any  misunderstanding  on  that,  but 
you  have  included  this  survey  in  your  study  here  —  or  in 
your  testimony,  and  I'd  like  now  next  to  turn  to  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  these  households,  some  179.  Can  you  tell  me 
approximately  what  percentage  were  ranchers  or  farmers  who 
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had  resided  in  the  area  for  a  period  of  3  years  in  order  to 
qualify? 

A  I  can't  tell  you,  but  the  information  is  readily  available 
in  this  voluminous  report  I  have  here  on  the  table  done 
by  Professor  Browder  and  staff. 

Q  Well,  approximately? 

A  I  can't  say.  I  don't  know. 

Q  All  right,  how  many  were  businessmen? 

A  I  can't  say  for  any  of  these  categories.  If  you  will  give 
me  a  moment,  I  will  look  it  up. 

Q  I'll  appreciate  it. 

A  All  right.  I'll  need  some  help  from  Alice  Sterling.  Is 
that  permissible? 

Q  It  certainly  is  in  this  case,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 

A  Okay . 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Is  that  satisfactory? 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  Fine. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM :  Let  me  ask  you  this,  I  don't  want 
to  prolong  this.  Approximately  how  long  will  this  take? 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  About  a  half  a  minute. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Oh,  I  was  going  to  say  we  could 
take  a  recess  if  need  be. 

(PAUSE  FOR  WITNESS  TO  COMPLY) 

A  All  right,  will  you  please  repeat  the  questions  concerning 
occupational  categories? 

Q  Yes,  sir,  I  will  be  very  happy  to.  Out  of  this  179  household 
sample  that  you  refer  to,  of  which  117  people  were  made  a 
subsample  -- 
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A  All  right,  I'll  give  you  the  occupational  categories  that 
Browder  established,  that  he  and  his  staff  used. 

Q  Fine. 

A  And  then  you  can  select  which  figures  you  want. 

Q  Fine. 

A  They  used  the  categories:  "Mining','" Permanent  Colstrip," 

"Construction,  Manual,"  "Construction,  Nonmanual,"  "Rancher 
and  Ranchhand,"  "Railraod  Employee,"  "Government  Employee," 
"Retired,"  and  "Business."  These  were  the  occupational 
categories  he  used. 

Q  All  right,  what  was  the  one  prior  to  "Mining"  that  you 
mentioned? 

A  Nothing  prior  to  "Mining."  "Mining  was  the  first  one 
mentioned,  "Business"  was  the  last.  "Mining  "  "Permanent 
Colstrip,"  "Construction,  Manual,"  "Construction,  Nonmanual," 
"Rancher -Ranchhand , "  "Railroad  Employee,"  "Government  Employee," 
"Retired,"  and  "Business." 

Q  That's  a  total  of  9  categories? 

A  Yes . 

Q  I  think  they're  all  very  understandable,  with  the  exception  of 
one  —  "Permanent  Colstrip"  --  what  does  that  mean? 

A  Permanent  Colstrip  —  I  will  have  to  speak  for  Browder,  and 
it's  always  dangerous  when  you  try  and  speak  for  somebody 
else.  Permanent  Colstrip  consisted  of  6  people  who  fell 
into  the  —  6  families  who  fell  into  this  sample  who  almost 
certainly  worked  for  either  Western  Electric  or  Long  Construc¬ 
tion  Company  or  the  school. 

Q  All  right,  now,  percentagewise  how  would  you  classify  those? 
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Do  you  have  those  percentages? 

A  Okay.  Mining  was  8.9;  Permanent  Colstrip,  3.4;  Construction, 
Manual,  23.5;  Construction,  Nonmanual,  3.9;  that  distinction 
is  one  used  by  Bechtel,  so  we  followed  that;  Rancher-Ranch- 
hand,  16.8;  Railroad  Employees,  2.8;  Government  Employee,  9.5; 
Retired,  8.4;  Business,  22.9.  That  totals  100.0. 

Q  Did  you  —  as  far  as  age  is  concerned,  did  you  break  that 
down? 

A  We  have  age  breakdowns.  Alice  can  find  those. 

Q  You  don't  know  offhand? 

A  I  don't  know  those  figures.  We  can  look  them  up,  they're 
here . 

Q  These  were  personal  interviews,  is  that  correct? 

A  These  were  people  who  were  administered  the  questionnaire. 

Q  And  this  was  done  personally? 

A  Yes,  it  was  done  face-to-face,  rather  than  using  a  mailing 

procedure.  The  idea  of  that  was  to  get  100%  response,  which 
tends  to  forestall  lots  of  problems  in  statistical  analysis; 
problems  in  making  inferences  to  the  total  population  are 
mitigated  as  well  as  forestalled. 

Q  Let's  turn  now  to  your  testimony. 

A  Okay . 

Q  On  page  2  you  state  there  in  your  first  statement  under 
"Cost-Benefit  Gaps,":  "Economic  studies  of  the  impact  of 
Colstrip  development  have  largely  ignored  social  costs  of 
this  development."  Nov/,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  term  "social 
costs"? 

A  We  discuss  social  costs  in  some  of  the  following  pages. 
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Q  Well,  I'd  like  to  know  what  your  meaning  of  this  term  is  as 
you  use  it. 

A  Social  costs  have  to  do  with  undesired,  unwanted,  uncontrolled 
changes  in  the  lives  of  people.  They  have  to  do  with  that 
sort  of  thing  and  various  ramifications  and  consequences  of 
these  changes  which  are  experienced  individually  and 
collectively  --  especially  collectively,  and  therefore 
socially . 

Q  Is  the  connotation  put  on  social  costs  undesirable?  You 
mentioned  the  word  undesirable. 

A  Yes.  It's  ordinarily  undesirable  as  opposed  to  social 
benefits,  which  I  dare  say  would  be  desirable. 

Q  All  right,  and  you  say  social  benefits  —  what  are  we  talking 
about  there? 

A  Changes  which  people  find  wanted,  desirable,  which  enhance 
their  ability  to  live  as  they  wish  to  live  and  to  avoid 
living  as  they  wish  to  avoid  living. 

Q  What  would  you  consider  to  be  some  of  the  social  costs, 
the  undesirable  changes? 

A  Undesirable  changes  are  changes  in  established  social  rela¬ 
tionships  which  the  people  experience  because  of  externally 
induced  forces,  such  as  industrial  intervention  into  the 
area,  for  example. 

Q  What  else? 

A  Changes  in  the  established  social  systems,  systems  by  which 
people  interrelate  their  activities  and  lifestyles,  social 
systems  such  as  a  kinship  group,  a  neighboring  group,  a 
natural  community  in  a  rural  area.  These  are  examples  of 
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social  systems . 

Q  What  about  social  benefits? 

A  Social  benefits  would  be  the  logical  opposite.  They  would 
be  wanted,  desired,  controlled,  satisfactory  changes  in 
these  kinds  of  social  arrangements  and  groupings,  from  the 
standpoints  of  the  people  concerned  in  these  arrangements 
and  groupings. 

Q  When  you  first  started  out  and  continued,  you  focused  upon 
the  impacts  of  strip  mining,  mainly,  of  the  coal  being 
produced  in  the  area,  isn't  that  correct? 

A  No ,  we  focused  on  the  impact  of  the  construction  of  Colstrip 

1  &  2. 


Q  But  as  far  as  3  &  4  was  concerned,  of  course  that  was  not 
involved  since  3  &  4  have  not  been  commenced  as  yet,  isn't 
that  right? 

A  Right,  and  in  doing  impact  analyses  and  getting  socalled 
baseline  data,  as  before  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
facility  begins,  one  talks  about  impact  in  an  anticipatory 
way.  That's  all  one  can  do,  ask  people  to  anticipate  or 
imagine  what's  going  to  happen,  to  predict  what's  going  to 
happen  —  that  sort  of  thing.  Naturally,  at  that  stage  of 
the  game  you  have  to  ask  in  that  manner,  since  the  development 
hasn't  yet  occurred,  and  yet  from  a  research  standpoint  one 
is  required  to  get  some  kind  of  baseline  data,  so  you  do  it 
that  way. 

Q  Well,  an  individual  anticipation  of  what  might  and  might  not 
happen  will  vary,  also,  and  between  individuals  it  would  vary? 

A  Yes,  and  that's  where  we  get  into  the  area  known  sometimes 
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as  the  "social  construction  of  reality."  That  is  we  get 
into  the  area  of  how  people  are  defining  change,  defining 
prospective  change,  what  meaning  they  find  in  it,  and  ways 
in  which  these  things  become  shared,  and  therefore  social, 
and  to  the  people  concerned,  real.  That's  part  of  their 
objective  reality,  the  way  in  which  they  interpret  the  world 
and  project  the  future. 

Q  As  far  as  coal  development  in  that  area  is  concerned,  of 

course  not  all  of  it  is  confined  to  the  development  of  coal 
for  generating  purposes,  that  is,  Colstrip  1  &  2 ,  is  it? 

A  Correct. 

Q  A  very  small  portion  of  it? 

A  We  were  looking  particularly,  of  course,  at  the  construction 
impact  rather  than  the  mining  impact. 

Q  There's  a  lot  of  coal  down  there,  of  course,  that's  being 
mined  and  shipped  to  the  midwest,  is  it  not? 

A  I  don't  know  where  it's  going. 

Q  But  it's  not  being  used  for  the  generating  plant? 

A  Yes.  At  the  time  we  were  doing  the  study  none  of  it  was 

being  used,  because  Unit  1  hadn't  yet  been  fired  up. 

Q  So  as  far  as  coal  development  at  that  time  was  concerned,  at 
the  time  of  the  survey  and  the  work  that  you  were  doing  here, 
all  the  coal  that  was  being  mined  was  being  shipped  elsewhere? 

A  We  were  looking  at  coal  development  impact,  through  looking 

at  construction  impact.  Construction  of  the  facility  designed 
to  use  coal  is  coal  development  impact  in  the  terms  in  which 
we  use  --  in  the  sense,  rather,  in  which  we  use  the  term 
coal  development  impact. 
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Q  Now,  on  page  3  you  refer  to  the  sale  or  leasing  of  ranches, 
if  you  recall,  under  "Ranching  disturbances,"  paragraph  1 
on  page  3 . 

A  Yes. 

Q  Do  you  know  how  many  farms  or  ranches  are  --  were  in  the 

community  at  the  time  that  you  did  your  study  work  commencing 
in  1973  as  compared  to  previous  years? 

A  How  many  farms  or  ranches  were  in  Colstrip  and  vicinity? 

Q  Yes. 

A  No ,  I  don't  know. 

Q  What  about  Rosebud  County  as  a  whole? 

A  I'd  have  to  turn  to  our  landowner  map  of  the  area  and  count 
those . 

Q  Well,  I  have  some  figures  here  that  have  been  presented  to 

me,  and  I  would  just  like  to  ask  you  if  it  would  seem  reason¬ 
able.  According  to  the  figures  presented  to  me,  farms  and 
ranches  in  1974  in  Rosebud  County  territory  were  approximately 
at  320.  Would  you  accept  that  figure  as  reasonable? 

A  I  accept  it  as  possible.  I  don't  know  if  it's  reasonable. 

I'd  have  to  count,  frankly.  Not  being  a  statistically 
oriented  person,  being  a  qualitative  analyst  of  the  human 
scene,  I'm  not  able  to  say  whether  that's  reasonable.  I'd 
say  it's  possible,  certainly. 

Q  Well,  in  1970  the  figures  given  to  me  were  340,  20  more  than 
in  1974.  Does  that  seem  reasonable? 

A  It  sounds  possible.  I  can't  say  whether  that's  reasonable. 

Q  And  for  i960  we  have  386,  and  here  again,  I  assume  your 
answer  would  be  the  same? 
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A  Yes . 

Q  And  in  1950,  for  example,  552;  and  in  1940,  690;  and  in 

1930,  940;  now,  your  answer  to  each  one  of  those  figures 
would  bo  the  same? 

A  It  is  possible;  I  don't  know. 

Q  Well,  you  do  know,  though,  don't  you,  that  over  a  period 
of  time  the  number  of  ranches  and  farms  has  decreased? 

A  Yes . 

Q  You're  aware  of  that? 

A  Oh,  yes.  We  have  heard  that  again  and  again  from  various, 
cat  egories  and  reports . 

Q  And  this  is  not  because  of  any  impact  by  any  coal  development 
or  industrialization  such  as  generating  plants,  but  it's 
something  that  has  occurred  in  the  rural  areas  of  Montana 
over  this  period  of  time  that  I  referred  to,  is  that  right? 

A  Right,  and  ranchers  themselves  point  this  out  as  a  sort  of 
Darwinian  principle  —  I  hate  to  use  that  word,  but  that 
was  the  sense  of  what  they  said,  and  it's  a  natural  way 
of  remaining  viable  as  a  rancher.  It's  either  grow  or  go. 
Otherwise,  economically  the  operation  becomes  less  than 
viable . 

Q  And,  of  course,  this  is  typical  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  I  believe? 

A  I  don't  know.  It's  certainly  true  of  that  area. 

Q  Well,  what  about  others  areas  of  Montana?  Would  you  say 
that  it's  typical  of  other  areas? 

A  I  don't  have  data  on  the  other  areas. 

Q  Well,  just  using  common  sense  and  taking  areas  of  Montana, 
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counties  that  are  typically  much  like  Rosebud  County. 

Wouldn't  you  expect  to  find  a  decrease  in  farms  and  ranches 
over  this  period  of  time,  1930  to  1974? 

I  would  say  I  wouldn't  be  surprised.  I  don't  have  any 
expectations  regarding  that. 

You  wouldn't  care  to  comment  or  indicate  that  you  assume 
that  that  may  be  correct;  is  that  right? 

I  don't  have  any  such  assumptions,  because  I  haven't  studied 
other  areas  of  the  state  in  the  way  in  which  I've  studied 
this . 

As  far  as  your  study  of  Rosebud  County  is  concerned,  you  are 
aware,  of  course,  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  reduction? 
Yes.  This,  as  I  said,  was  pointed  out  to  us  not  only  by 
ranchers  but  by  other  categories  of  informants. 

Now,  then,  turning  to  page  3  once  again,  you  state  there  in  tl 
middle  of  the  page,  "...spending  much  time  and  effort  trying 
to  protect  individual  and  collective  interests  which  appear 
to  be  threatened  by  developmental  interventions  have  already 
been  widely  experienced  in  the  vicinity  of  Colstrip."  What 
do  you  mean  by  that?  "Spending  much  time  and  effort  trying 
to  collect  individual  and  collective  interests..." 

Trying  to  see  to  it  that  —  this  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  residents  in  that  area,  keep  in  mind  --  trying  to  see  to 
it  that  they  have  information  about  developments  that  is 
understandable,  that's  believable,  that's  trustworthy.  They 
feel  very  uncertain  about  the  information  that's  available. 
They  fee.1,  it's  incomplete,  at  times  inaccurate,  and  at 
times  positively  misleading.  That  is  their  perception,  at 
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least,  of  the  information  that  seems  to  be  available. 

They  don't  seem  to  have  a  voice  in  what's  going  on  about 
them  that's  anywhere  near  adequate.  Things  are  being  done 
to  them  rather  than  with  them.  They  feel  passive  and 
reactive,  and  for  people  who  are  Emersonian  self-reliant 
types,  such  as  eastern  Montana  ranchers  notably  are,  that's 
a  terribly  humiliating  position  to  be  put  into.  They  are 
being  put  into  what  they  call  themselves  a  "childlike" 
reactive  stance,  and  that  tends  to  be  a  debasing,  degrading, 
loss  of  manhood  type  of  experience,  as  far  as  many  of  oui 
rancher  informants  are  concerned;  and  their  collective 
interests  are  involved  because  their  established  social 
systems  are  in  the  process,  from  their  standpoint,  of  being 
disrupted.  There's  a  process  of  being  interdependent,  of 
being  viable  in  neighboring  relationships,  in  collaborating 
in  any  sense  in  which  rural  people  collaborate,  and  these 
things  tend  to  be  threatened.  In  addition,  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  potential  pollutants  emitted  --  to  be  emitted 
by  the  power  plants,  and  the  real  ability  of  the  company 
to  control  these  things  adequately  so  that  the  grasses  are 
not  harmed,  and  through  the  grasses,  the  cattle  are  not 
harmed.  These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  I'm  referring  to 
there  which  are  spelled  out  at  great  length  in  our  report 
to  DNR. 

Q  You  referred  to  rancher  informants  in  your  analysis  here 

and  in  your  answer  to  my  previous  question.  You  don't  mean 
to  say  that  every  rancher  in  the  community  feels  as  threatened 
as  you  have  indicated,  do  you? 
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A  I'm  saying  that  the  great  majority  of  them  do,  yes,  certainly. 

Q  Why  do  you  say  "great  majority"? 

A  Because  this  is  the  case,  and  this  is  empirically  the  case. 

Q  This  is  the  case  based  upon  your  analysis? 

A  Based  upon  the  information  we  obtained  as  a  result  of  care¬ 
fully  sampling  the  area,  yes. 

Q  Well,  now,  this  social  alienation  disruption  that  you  have 
referred  to,  of  course,  this  can  come  about  as  a  result  of 
population  growth  in  any  community,  can't  it? 

A  In  the  human  realm  anything's  possible,  keep  in  mind. 

Q  Human  beings  being  what  they  are? 

A  What  I  teach  my  students  is,  if  you  can  imagine  it,  it's 

possible,  no  matter  how  fantastic  it  may  seem.  If  you  can 
imagine  it,  don't  dismiss  it.  It's  possible.  So,  keep  in 
mind,  in  the  human  realm,  literally  anything  is  possible, 
because  people  can  always  define  things  in  such  way  that 
these  things  become  real  and  objective  to  them.  Therefore, 
what  for  us  may  seem  impossible  as  a  way  of  having  a 
religious  experience,  may  for  certain  adherents  to  given 
bodies  of  religion  be  true  ways  of  conversing  directly  with 
the  Almighty,  just  to  give  a  pretty  graphic  example  of  what 
I  mean  —  the  way  people  can  construct  realities  and  make 
the  seemingly  fantastic  actually  empirically  experienced. 

Q  Well,  getting  away  from  Rosebud  County  for  a  few  seconds,  we 
do  experience,  in  many  communities,  of  course,  an  influx  of 
outsiders  coming  in  to  reside  as  the  population  grows,  and 
as  the  tendency  is  to  retreat  from  the  urban  --  rather  from 
the  rural  environment  and  go  into  the  urban  environment. 
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We  experience  population  growth  as  a  result  of  this,  don't 
we? 

A  Well,  not  retreat  from  the  rural  --  retreat  from  the  urban. 

I  don't  see  too  many  people  retreating  from  the  rural. 

Rural  is  in  our  country  the  ideal  place.  People  in  Billings, 
you  know,  like  to  have  places  in  Stillwater  County  to  get 
out  of  Billings  and  fish,  and  so  on,  and  that's  the  ideal 
place.  Not  the  city. 

Q  Well,  but  I'm  talking  about  where  people  reside.  The  fact 

that  they've  got  Stillwater  to  go  fish  from  Billings  doesn't 
mean  that  they're  going  up  there  to  reside. 

A  They  do.  They  build  homes  there  and  they're  retiring  there. 
They  sure  are.  I've  just  been  doing  some  studies  there.  I 
know  that.  You  don't  see  too  many  people  retiring  from 
Absarokee  to  Billings,  or  things  of  that  sort. 

Q  You  haven't  made  a  study  of  that,  have  you? 

A  Yes.  I'm  in  the  process  of  studying  that  now. 

Q  You're  in  the  process  now.  Well,  you  referred  previously 
to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  farmers  and  ranchers  has 
gone  down  in  Rosebud  County.  That  would  indicate  there  are 
less  people  living  on  farms  and  ranches  now  than  there  used 
to  be,  doesn't  it? 

A  In  Rosebud  County. 

Q  Yes.  Those  people  have  gone  elsewhere. 

A  Where  else  they've  gone,  whether  they've  gone  to  other  rural 
areas,  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  done  any  migration  studies 
of  such  people. 

Q  Well,  it's  true,  isn't  it,  that  as  the  population  of  an  area 
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grows  some  of  those  people  are  going  to  feel  threatened 
because  of  the  new  people  coming  in,  according  to  your 
analysis? 

A  Yes . 

Q  Is  that  typical? 

A  Particularly  in  cases  where  the  growth  is  not  of  the  making 
or  choice  of  those  who  are,  in  a  sociological  sense, 
established  residents. 

Q  Well,  it's  pretty  difficult  to  control  the  growth  in  a 
community,  isn't  it? 

A  Yes,  it  is,  but  as  you  may  know,  there  is  a  recent  Court 
case  about  that  in  California,  where  a  community  went  to 
Court  and  established  the  right  of  the  community  to  limit 
its  growth,  and  they  won  the  case. 

Q  That  case  is  on  appeal,  isn't  it? 

A  Yes.  I  don't  know  what  the  present  status  of  it  is.  You 
know,  I'm  a  layman,  I  read  about  it  in  Newsweek  or  Time 
magazine,  but  what  I'm  saying  is  that  this  sort  of  thing  is 
quite  —  not  only  conceivable,  but  is  empirically  in  evidence 

Q  That  sort  of  an  approach,  by  going  to  Court,  is  rather  an 
unusual  one,  in  order  to  keep  people  out,  isn't  it? 

A  I  don't  know.  I  don't  do  studies  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q  The  basis  of  which  you  reported  this  is  a  story  in  Newsweek 

or  Time,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  correct,  I  assume? 

A  Well,  just  as  studies  about  anything  in  the  media  may  or 
may  not  be  correct. 

Q  And  the  reason  for  that  is  that  human  beings  themselves  are 
conducting  the  studies,  I  assume,  is  that  right? 
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A  Oh,  yes.  Whenever  human  beings  are  involved  in  anything, 

including  the  most  carefully  controlled  laboratory  experiment, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  human  error. 

Q  Well,  let's  go  back  to  the  influx  of  population  upon  an  area, 
and  I'm  speaking  of  generally.  There's  no  question  that 
as  an  area  increases  in  population  some  people  in  the 
community  are  going  to  feel  threatened,  are  they  not?  That's 
a  typical  reaction  of  many  people? 

A  I  wouldn't  say  there's  no  question,  but  I  wouldn't  be 

surprised  that  somebody  in  town  would  object  and  they  would 
look  wistfully  back  on  the  days  when  they  had  18  people  in 
town . 

Q  The  good  old  days,  right? 

A  Right. 

Q  Page  4,  you  talk  about,  "What  compensation  should  be 

given  in  the  above  cases  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  forego 
hard-won  social  status  in  the  vicinity  of  Colstrip  in  order 
to  move  to  a  ranching  area  which  is  not  likely  to  experience 
resource  development  impacts?"  Do  you  know  how  many  people 
have  moved  to  a  ranching  area  in  Rosebud  County  in  recent 
years? 

A  Moved  to  it? 

Q  Yes . 

A  No,  I  don't  have  that  statistical  information.  I  dare  say 
if  any  have  come  in  in  recent  years  it's  been  an  infinites¬ 
imally  small  number. 

Q  You  talk  also  on  page  4  on  the  sudden  jump  in  the  local 
cost  of  living.  You  say  it's  felt  by  the  elderly  — 
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A  Yes,  and  I'm  talking  here  not  about  the  statistical  evidence. 
I'm  talking  about  the  way  people  perceive  what's  happening. 
I'm  talking  about  the  social  construction  of  reality.  I'm 
talking  about  objectivity  as  objectivity  is  defined  by  the 
people  in  the  study  area,  and  if  they  perceive  that  it  costs 
more  to  live  now  and  the  outside  economist  doing  his  study 
says  no,  that's  not  true,  I'd  say  okay,  you've  got  two  kinds 
of  realities  here.  You've  got  the  reality  of  the  people 
on  the  scene,  you've  got  the  economists'  reality.  I'm 
not  interested  in  the  economists'  reality  at  this  point. 

I'm  interested  in  the  reality  of  the  people  on  the  scene. 

Q  Well,  you  haven't  statistically  analyzed  this,  of  course? 

You  didn't  do  it  yourself? 

A  No ,  we  did  a  qualitative  analysis. 

Q  You  did? 

A  We  wanted  to  find  out  the  changes'  meaning  to  the  people, 
how  they  have  taken  them  into  account,  and  how  they  react 
to  them  and  adjust  their  lives  to  them,  act  so  as  to  try 
to  do  something  about  them,  interventive  actions  and  so  on. 

Q  Let  me  talk  about  the  specifics  here.  When  I  was  referring 
to  analysis  having  been  made,  I  was  talking  about  the  effect 
of  a  sudden  jump  in  the  local  living  cost.  You  haven't  made 
a  statistical  analysis  of  that,  have  you? 

A  No,  but  what  we  are  reporting  here,  keep  in  mind,  is  ethno¬ 
graphic  data. 

Q  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  jump  in  the  local  cost  of  living 
in  the  Colstrip  area? 

A  I  haven't  done  such  studies.  I'm  not  ir  the  business  of 
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doing  such  studies. 

Q  Well,  as  a  practical  matter,  we  know  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up  everywhere? 

A  Yes,  and  as  we  mentioned  in  our  larger  report  on  which  this 
testimony  is  based,  as  we  mentioned  in  our  larger  report  we 
don't  have  any  data  to  separate  out  the  increase  in  cost  of 
living  which  would  have  happened  due  to  inflation  as  opposed 
to  whether  an  increase  may  have  happened  as  a  result  of  the 
impact  of  construction  in  the  area. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  This  would  be  a  logical  place,  I 
assume,  to  take  a  break. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  we'll  take  a  little 
recess . 

(RECESS,  10:25  A.M.) 
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Following  a  brief  recess,  the  hearing  reconvened  at  10:48  A.M. 


on  February  20,  1976. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  we  will  proceed. 


.  CONTINUATION  OF  EXAMINATION  OF  RAYMOND  GOLD 


Cross,  by  Applicants 

By  Mr.  Bellingham  (continuing) : 

Q  Dr.  Gold,  turning  once  again  to  page  4,  you  mention  there 
"Competition  and  other  threats  to  established  life-style." 

You  mention  local  businessmen  having  to  face  chain  store 
competition.  Do  you  see  that? 

A  Would  you  refer  me  to  the  paragraph? 

Q  Paragraph  4,  itself.  "Less  obvious  costs  include  the 
anxieties ..." 

A  Okay ,  thank  you . 

Q  Is  that  based  upon  a  statistical  analysis  or  is  it  based 

\ 

upon  conjecture? 

A  It's  based  upon  the  definition  of  the  situation  as  created  by 
the  businessmen  themselves.  This  is  part  of  --  it's  one  of 
the  basic  tasks  of  the  ethnographic  researcher,  to  find  out 
how  people  define  situations,  define  meaning  in  these  situatior 
come  to  know  these  situations,  and  on  the  basis  of  such  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  situations,  act.  This  is  the  way  in  which  they 
create  their  realities.  So  from  their  standpoint,  this  is 
no  mere  conjecture.  This  is  a  definition  of  the  situation, 
and  a  definition  of  a  situation  has  inherent  in  it  an  "if 
this,  then  that"  factor.  That  is,  it  has  inherent  in  it  a 
prediction  of  the  future. 
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Q  Well,  your  comments  here  are  general  in  nature.  Do  you 

intend  them  to  be  specific  as  to  Colstrip  and  Forsyth  or  are 
you  talking  in  terms  of  generalities? 

A  I  am  talking  specifically,  and  we  mentioned  this  in  our  larger 
report  upon  which  this  testimony  is  based  --  I'm  talking 
specifically  about  the  community  of  Forsyth —  in  the  section 
in  our  larger  report  in  which  we  analyzed  Forsyth;  we  wrote 
this  documentary  assumption  that  people  who  see  it  have 
knowledge  of  our  larger  report,  so  we  just  wrote  a  short 
statement  here. 

Q  Well,  you  mentioned  local  businessmen.  How  many  of  this 

particular  category,  local  businessmen,  were  interviewed  in 
order  to  come  up  with  an  analysis  that  you  have  done  here? 

Do  you  recall? 

A  We  talked  to  many  local  businessmen.  We  very  probably  talked 
to  20-25 o  of  the  local  businessmen. 

Q  And  do  you  know  in  fact  that  chain  stores  have  come  into  the 
area? 

A  I  know  in  fact  that  they  defined  the  situation  as  reported. 

I  know  in  fact  that  they're  very  fearful  of  chain  store 
competition,  and  as  a  result  of  that  fear  which  has  become 
increasingly  widespread  in  Forsyth  the  businessmen  in  that 
Forsyth  community,  acting  in  and  through  their  chamber  of 
commerce,  have  refused  to  take  a  socalled  stand  on  Colstrip 
3  &  4,  unlike  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  places  far  away 
from  Forsyth,  like  Billings,  as  reported  yesterday. 

Q  Well,  you  talk  about  the  plight  of  the  minority  and  the  fact 
that  people  down  there  may  be  threatened  by  the  impact  of 
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A 


what  is  going  on.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  is  it  also  true  that 
people  in  the  state  of  Montana,  and  I  am  referring  now  to 
ranchers,  for  example,  who  contemplate  putting  in  irrigation 
systems,  businessmen  who  would  like  to  expand,  and  others 
in  this  category  who  foresee  that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
use  more  electricity  than  in  the  past  might  also  feel 
threatened  by  the  fact  that  perhaps  units  3  &  4  are  going  to 
be  defeated,  and  they're  going  to  be  deprived  of  the 
possibilities  of  expansion  because  of  the  lack  of  electricity? 
No,  I  think  these  people  whom  you  mentioned,  the  categories 
of  people  whom  you  mentioned,  are  thinking  in  terms  of  other 
options  for  generating  energy,  and  thinking  in  terms  of 
conservation  —  terms  such  as  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wicks 
at  great  lengths  in  yesterday's  testimony,  and  they're 
thinking  of  ways  of  dealing  with  this  problem  other  than 
the  proposed  way. 

All  right.  Let's  be  specific,  then,  in  analyzing  your 
answer.  What  about  a  rancher  or  a  farmer  who  proposes  to 
put  in  an  electrical  system  involving  irrigation.  You  say 
that  he's  going  to  think  in  terms  of  conservation,  but  he 
can't  very  well  conserve  meaningfully  which  will  allow  him 
to  install  this  electricity  though. 

Well,  as  I  mentioned,  I  think  he  had  other  other  energy 
sources  --  it's  conceivable  that  power  plants  could  be 
constructed  elsewhere  in  Montana,  I  dare  say.  This  is  one 
of  the  alternatives  that  the  ranchers  in  the  study  area  are 
seriously  thinking  about,  and  indeed  in  some  cases  actively 
advocating.  They're  thinking  of  other  energy  sources  than 
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fossil  fuel  itself. 


Q  Well,  let's  be  specific  and  take  the  situation  of  a  farmer 
who  wants  to  expand  his  irrigation  system.  He  wants  to 
do  it  next  year.  He  doesn't  want  to  do  it  10  years  from  now. 
He  doesn't  want  to  do  it  8  years  from  now,  or  5  years  from 
now,  or  4  years  from  now.  He  wants  to  do  it  next  year. 

A  Well,  that  rules  out  Colstrip  3  &  4. 

Q  Yes,  it  certainly  does.  But  he's  got  a  problem,  hasn't  he? 

He  could  have  a  problem  if  the  electricity  shortage  existed. 

A  That,  of  course,  is  hypothetical,  and  of  course  that 

could  be  a  problem.  It  could  be  a  problem  for  some  rancher 
who  finds  aluminum  ore  on  his  property  and  wants  to  put  up 
an  aluminum  plant  on  his  property.  He  could  have  one  hell 
of  a  problem  because  aluminum  uses  an  awful  lot  of  electricity 
He  could  have  a  bigger  problem  still. 

Q  Well,  you  don't  have  any  ranchers  -- 

A  But  that  is  still  hypothetical  in  the  sense  of  the  question 
you  just  raised  as  hypothetical,  and  it's  probably  just  as 
reasonable  a  question  to  raise  since  there's  a  lot  of  ore 
of  that  sort  in  eastern  Montana. 

Q  Well,  let's  look  down  the  road  then.  Let's  look  down  to 

the  early  1980 's.  Say  that  a  person  contemplates  expanding 
his  operations  on  a  farm  or  a  ranch  and  he  knows  that  he's 
going  to  have  to  during  that  period  of  time  turn  to  more 
and  more  irrigation  systems.  Now,  he  can  foresee  a  possible 
shortage  during  this  period.  You  can  imagine  that,  can't 
you? 

A  Yes,  that's  possible. 
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Q  And  in  the  event  3  &  4  does  not  come  on  line,  he  can 

anticipate  that  perhaps  he’s  not  going  to  expand  in  the 
manner  that  he  likes  to. 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  Object,  that's  based  on  facts  not 
in  evidence. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Well,  that's  just  an  assumption. 
MR.  BELLINGHAM.:  That's  right.  We're  just  assuming, 
a  hypothetical  situation. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Overruled,  lie  can  answer  if  he 


can . 

A  Would  you  repeat  that,  please?  I'm  sorry. 

Q  Well,  I'm  talking  to  you  about  the  early  1980's.  Say  that 

an  individual  who  ranches  or  farms  anticipates  through  further 
land  acquisitions  or  perhaps  reclamation  of  unused  land  that 
he  is  going  to  expand  his  operations  so  that  he  is  going 
to  need  additional  generation. 

A  It  may  well  be  that  in  the  meanwhile  Basin  Electric  Company 
and  its  partners  will  have  constructed  a  1500  megawatt  plant 
at  Wheatland,  Wyoming,  and  Basin,  which  likes  to  serve  rural 
areas,  would  be  delighted  to  provide  electricity  to  this 
hypothetical  -- 

Q  You  are  assuming  that  another  plant  is  going  to  be  developed 
during  this  time  frame  --  if  that's  an  impossibility,  that 
isn't  going  to  help  this  particular  rancher  or  farmer,  is  it? 

A  It  may  well  be  that  some  plants  in  western  North  Dakota  which 
are  in  the  offing  will  be  developed  and  will  have  electricity 
available  at  that  time,  too.  I  mean,  this  is  no  more  or 
less  hypothetical  than  what  you're  asking  me. 
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Q  Let's  get  back  to  the  hypothetical  rancher  or  farmer.  He 
is  not  aware  that  plants  are  going  to  be  coming  on  line 
during  this  time  frame,  and  he  is  looking  for  additional 
generation  from  the  Montana  Power  service  area. 

A  That  is  part  of  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  information 

provided  to  these  rural  people.  That's  one  of  these  social 
impacts  that  we've  been  learning  about.  They  should  know 
about  Wheatland.  They  should  know  about  possible  developments 
around  the  Garrison  Reservoir  in  North  Dakota  which  may 
provide  electricity  to  eastern  Montana.  They  should  kno*. 
of  these  alternatives  in  order  to  make  some  kind  of  rational 
decision  about  where  they  stand  concerning  Colstrip  3  &  4 . 

They  should  know  they  have  more  options  than  just  that. 

Q  Well,  assuming  that  they  have  not  made  a  detailed  study 
regarding  the  -- 

A  Or  even  a  cursory  study  of  the  local  newspapers,  such  as 
the  Forsyth  Independent. 

Q  Well,  let's  assume  that  he  does  not  know  of  these  wonderful 
innovations  and  these  beautiful  nonexistent  plants  that  you 
refer  to  — 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  Objection.  The  question  is  argu¬ 
mentative  based  on  facts  not  in  evidence. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Well,  I  wonder  if  I  might  be  able 
to  finish  my  question  before  the  argument  is  made  --  or 
the  objection.  I'd  appreciate  it. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER :  Go  ahead  and  finish  the 
question . 

Q  Yet  this  farmer  or  rancher  does  not  know  of  these  nonexistent 
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plants  coming  on  line  in  the  future,  and  he  may  feel 
threatened  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  he  can  foresee  he's 


not  going  to  get  adequate  generation  early  in  the  1980's, 


right? 


HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Wait  before  you  answer.  Are 


you  through  with  your  question? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Yes,  sir. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Now  you  may  make  your  objection 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  I  know  what  the  answer  is  going  to 
be,  but  I'll  still  make  the  objection. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Okay,  overruled.  Go  ahead 
and  answer . 

A  Could  you  repeat  the  question  now,  please? 

Q  Well,  we'll  try  it  again.  You  don't  recall  the  question? 

A  I  lost  the  thread,  I  got  so  interested  in  the  side  play  here. 

Q  Well,  assuming  that  the  rancher  or  farmer  does  not  know  of 

the  existence  of  any  nonexistent  generating  units  down  the 
line,  and  he  is  worried  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  shortage 
early  in  the  '80 's,  of  electricity,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  make  the  expansions  that  he  is  hoping  for,  he  could 
well  feel  threatened,  could  he  not? 

A  I  would  talk  about  that  as  just  another  one  of  the  many 

social  impacts  that  some  ranchers  in  that  area  are  experiencing, 
if  they're  not  informed  of  such  matters.  Some  ranchers  in 
that  area  have  to  take  a  great  deal  of  cime  and  trouble  to 
inform  themselves  of  such  developments ,  and  the  word  gets 
around.  The  local  newspaper,  the  Forsyth  Independent,  is 
pretty  good  about  publishing  news  of  such  things  in  the  area, 
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and  people  in  the  study  area  widely  read  the  Forsyth  Inde¬ 
pendent,  and  so  the  likelihood  that  a  rancher  in  that  area 
would  not  know  of  any  other  alternatives  for  supplying  them 
with  possibly  needed  electricity  in  the  near  future  I'd  say 
is  extremely  small. 

Q  What  if  he  knows  of  no  alternatives?  He  might  well  feel 
threatened  in  that  case? 

A  Then  that's  another  impact  which  I  would  say  is  externally 
induced  and  that's  another  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  applicants,  on  the  part  of  the  public  agencies  concerned 
to  provide  ranchers  in  the  area  with  knowledge  of  possible 
sources  of  electricity  for  them  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Q  Well,  say  that  the  socalled  sources  have  non  come  to  his 

attention,  he  could  feel  threatened  in  that  case,  could  he 
not? 

A  In  the  highly  unlikely  possibility  that  such  a  rancher  in 

that  area  does  exist,  yes,  he  may  very  well  feel  threatened 
in  those  circumstances. 

Q  All  right,  fine;  and  this  could  well  happen  to  ranchers  or 
farmers  elsewhere  in  the  state;  isn't  that  true? 

A  It  could  happen  to  anybody  in  comparable  circumstances, 
anywhere  in  the  world,  I  suppose. 

Q  Well,  I'm  talking  about  in  terms  of  lack  of  electricity  as 
a  result  of  3  &  4  not  going  on  line. 

A  Well,  there's  a  lack  of  electricity  in  Saudi  Arabia  where 
they  need  to  irrigate . 

Q  Well,  I'm  being  specific  as  to  3  &  4  —  this  could  happen 
elsewhere  in  the  state,  this  feeling  of  being  threatened? 
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A  In  the  event  that  the  applicant  and  the  public  agencies  and 
others  concerned  with  this  possible  development  have  failed 
to  provide  people  elsewhere  in  the  state  with  the  information 
they  should  be  providing  them  concerning  other  sources  of 
electricity  which  may  be  available  in  1980's,  yes. 

Q  Fine.  Now,  what  if  there  are  no  other  sources?  They 

couldn't  very  well  provide  this  information,  could  they? 

A  I  said  other  sources  which  may  be  --  this  is  all  hypothetical, 
naturally . 

Q  Well,  let's  hypothecate  again  and  say  that  there  are  no 
other  sources. 

A  By  then  there  may  very  well  be,  keeping  this  hypothetical, 
some  pretty  good  solar  energy  sources. 

Q  In  the  early  1980 's? 

A  This  is  entirely  conceivable.  I  talked  no  somebody  from 

ERDA  who  passed  through  the  University  very  recently  about 
this,  and  they  look  to  some  significant  developments  in  solar 
energy  in  the  near  future. 

Q  Near  future  could  very  well  mean  after  1985  -- 

A  It  could  very  well  be  in  1978,  too.  As  I  say,  this  is 

all  speculative;  it's  hypothetical.  These  are  predictions 
that  people  are  making,  and  some  of  these  people  happen  to  be 
in  energy  agencies,  such  as  ERDA. 

Q  Well,  I  might  inform  you  that  there's  no  such  evidence,  in 
this  case  relative  to  the  immediacy  of  solar  energy  in  the 
time  period  that  you  cover,  but  -- 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  I'll  object  to  that  statement  of 
counsel  as  not  being  correct. 
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MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Well,  I  think  that  testimony  of 
your  own  witnesses  indicates  that.  I  don't  think  it's 
important  one  way  or  another,  because  it's  obvious  that 
the  witness  is  not  an  expert  in  this  field. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  All  right,  let's  go  back  and 
ask  another  question;  let's  not  get  back  into  solar. 

Q  Let's  go  to  that  question  on  page  5,  at  the  bottom  of  the 

page:  "  We  owe  it  to  the  rest  of  the  U.S,  to  generate  elec¬ 
tricity  here  and  transmit  it  to  them."  Do  you  see  that 
question? 

A  Right. 

Q  Now,  do  you  know  whether  units  3  &  4  are  going  to  produce 
electricity  to  be  used  by  the  rest  of  the  United  States? 

A  We  used  this  item  --  I  say  "we"  loosely,  since  this  was  not 

my  study;  I  had  some  part  in  it,  keep  in  mind,  in  the  polling, 
the  survey  research  part  --  I'll  use  the  passive  way:  This 
item  was  used  in  the  survey  because  at  the  time  the  survey 
was  done  there  was  much  advertising  on  the  part  of  various 
power  and  coal  companies  which  came  to  the  attention  of 
people  in  the  study  area,  as  well  as  to  our  attention.  We 
heard  them  talking  about  these  advertisements  --  concerning 
about  how  the  west  has  some  kind  of  obligation  to  supply 
energy  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  west  shouldn't 
be  so  selfish  about  its  fossil  fuels  and  should  share  these 
things,  and  so  this  item  made  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  the 
people  that  were  asked  about  it  in  the  questionnaire. 

Q  Well,  do  you  know,  for  example,  that  the  electricity  to  be 

generated  at  3  &  4  is  going  to  be  used  primarily  in  the  Pacific: 
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Northwest?  Are  you  aware  of  that? 

A  I  know  from  the  Westinghouse  Study  that  this  is  the  proposal. 

Q  Do  you  know  that  Montana  Power  for  many  years  has  imported 

15  to  20  percent  or  more  of  the  electricity  it  needs  to 
serve  its  customers?  Are  you  aware  of  that? 

A  I'm  not  familiar  with  Montana  Power's  electricity  import 

matters.  I'm  not  an  expert  on  that  sort  of  thing.  I  don't 
know;  I  didn't  study  that. 

Q  Well,  don't  you  feel  that  perhaps  under  the  circumstances 

this  question  may  be  something  like  the  age  old  question  of 
"When  did  you  stop  beating  your  wife"? 

A  No,  this  question  was  asked  because  we  found  out  through  our 
intensive  interviewing  of  people  in  the  area  that  some  people 
deeply  felt  a  moral  obligation  to  share  coal  from  Montana 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  That  is,  they  felt  they'd  be 
perhaps  standing  in  the  way  of  progress  of  the  country  if 
somehow  or  other  they  interferced  with  sharing  coal  from 
Montana  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  So  it  seemed  eminently 
sensible  to  the  group  which  devised  these  questions  or  items 
to  include  an  item  on  this  matter  and  systematically  gather 
information  on  a  random  sampling  basis  of  the  people  in  the 
study  area . 

Q  Now,  you're  talking  about  sharing  coal  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.  That's  one  thing,  isn't  it?  Your  question  here, 
though,  is  not  confined  to  coal.  It's  confined  to  generation 


A 


of  electricity  in  Montana  and  transmitting  it  to  the  rest 
of  the  United  States,  isn't  it? 

We  wanted  to  take  the  next  step  --  we  asked  about  sharing 
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coal;  we  wanted  to  take  the  next  step  and  ask  about  various 
coal  processing  facilities,  which  might  be  developed  in 
Montana,  such  as  steam  generating  plants,  gasification 
plants,  liquefaction  plants  --  this  is  one  of  a  series  of 
items  asking  about  such  facilities. 

Q  Well,  let's  confine  ourselves  here  for  a  minute  to  units 
3  &  4.  Do  you  know  what  Montana  Power's  share  of  the 
electricity  generated  by  those  units  is? 

A  3  &  4? 

Q  Right. 

A  What  it  would  be  --  it  would  be  30%,  I  understand. 

Q  All  right.  Do  you  know  what  Pacific  Power  &  Light's  percentage 
is? 

A  I  don't  know  the  breakdown.  I  happen  to  remember  hearing 
it  mentioned  yesterday  that  it  was  30%  for  Montana  Power. 

Q  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  Pacific  Power  &  Light  does 
service  areas  in  Montana? 

A  I  guess  so,  the  area  around  Kalispell,  perhaps?  I  don't  know 
—  Libby? 

Q  But  you 're  not  aware  of  that? 

A  I  don't  know. 

Q  Let  me  ask  you,  what  if  the  question  were  phrased  something 
like  the  following:  "It  is  equitable  for  Montana  Power,  who 
have  been  importing  from  15  to  20%  of  its  requirements  from 
neighboring  states  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  many  years 
to  join  a  group  of  neighboring  state  utility  companies  in 
order  to  generate  electricity  in  Montana,  40%  of  which  will 
serve  residents  in  this  state."  Do  you  see  anything  wrong 
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A 


Q 

A 


with  a  question  such  as  that? 

It's  too  complex  for  most  people  to  deal  with,  from  a 
strictly  technical  standpoint  of  devising  questionnaire 
items,  but  assuming  it  would  be  broken  down  so  that  it 
would  be  a  manageable  questionnaire  item,  it  would  be  a 
reasonable  question  to  ask;  yes. 

This  type  of  question  was  not  asked,  however,  was  it? 

Did  you  see  the  questionnaire?  That  type  of  questionnaire 
was  asked.  The  questionnaire  had  hundreds  of  items.  It  was 
overly  long. 

Q  Do  you  have  the  results  of  any  such  question  in  your  testimony 
here? 

A  The  testimony,  keep  in  mind,  had  to  be  selective.  1  tried 
to  select  representative  things. 

Q  You've  picked  out  your  choice  of  questions  and.  answers  for 
your  own  — 

A  I  chose  representative  things  for  illustrative  and  supportive 
purposes.  Keep  in  mind  my  main  statement  is  narrative,  not 
statistical,  so  these  are  by  way  of  illustration  and  by  way 
of,  perhaps,  support.  It's  not  meant  to  be  inclusive  or 
definitive . 

Q  Now,  you  talk  about  different  groups  in  the  last  sentence 
on  page  5.  What  different  groups  are  you  referring  to? 

A  The  last  sentence  on  page  5? 

Q  In  the  last  sentence  on  page  5  you  refer  to  different  groups. 
Do  you  recall? 

A  How  does  that  sentence  begin?  The  last  complete  sentence  or 
the  last  sentence  which  finishes  on  page  6? 
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Q  The  last  sentence  on  page  5  that  finishes  on  page  6. 

A  Wait  a  minute;  I'll  read  that.  (PAUSE)  Okay. 

Q  What  different  groups  are  you  referring  to? 

A  I'm  talking  about  the  various  subgroups  of  predevelopment 
residents . 

Q  And  these  are  the  groups  that  we  referred  to  previously? 

A  Such  as  those,  yes.  We  didn't  exhaust  the  possibilities; 
we  didn't  talk  about  the  clergymen,  for  example,  who  are  a 
significant  group  and  who  are  some  of  our  very  good  informants 

Q  Now,  I  posed  to  you  a  few  seconds  ago  a  question,  do  you 
recall  that,  and  you  said  similar  type  questions  may  have 
been  asked. 

A  You'll  have  to  repeat  the  question. 

Q  Well,  you  remember  when  I  talked  about  a  possible  question 
and  the  language  that  I  used  —  you  recall,  I  said  it  is 
equitable  for  Montana  Power  who  has  been  importing  15  to  20 
percent,  and  so  forth  -- 

A  Yes . 

Q  You  commented  upon  that  at  some  length,  do  you  recall  that? 

A  Yes.  That  kind  of  question  coverage,  as  I  recall  --  I  can't 

recall  the  entire  questionnaire  --  that  kind  of  question 
coverage  is  in  the  questionnaire,  since  it  was  an  extremely 
long,  an  over  long,  really  a  very  exhaustive  questionnaire. 

Q  Do  you  recall  what  the  question  was  that  was  similar? 

A  I  think  it  was  a  series  of  questions.  As  I  said,  the  way 

you  stated  it  it  was  too  complex  for  the  average  respondent 
to  deal  with,  and  it  was  broken  down  into  a  series  of  items. 

Q  Fine.  Do  you  recall  what  those  questions  were? 
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A 

Q 

A 

Q 


A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Q 

A 


I  would  nave  to  look  at  the  questionnaire. 

You  don't  recall  at  this  time? 

No,  there  were  hundreds  of  items.  Keep  in  mind  that  was 
not  my  questionnaire. 

Now,  on  page  6  you  indicate  under  "Usurpation  of  Rights" 
that  "Permanent  residents  feel  that,  because  Colstrip  3  &  4 
would  have  significant  long  term  effects  on  their  ability 
to  live  where  and  how  they  wish,  they  whould  be  given  an 
important  voice  in  the  decision  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Conservation."  Do  you  see  that 
statement? 

Yes. 

In  what  manner  do  you  feel  that  they  should  be  given  a  voice? 
Now,  this  is  just  —  you're  asking  for  my  own  feeling? 

Yes. 

My  own  personal,  judgment,  is  that  correct? 

Yes. 

Or  do  you  want  me  to  give  you  the  judgment  of  the  people? 

Well,  we're  going  into  both  of  them,  but  let's  start  out 
with  yours. 

All  right.  Well,  to  do  it  I  guess  we'd  just  have  to  redo 
some  history,  just  start  the  whole  scene  over  again  and  get 
the  people  involved  in  the  original  conception  of  the  idea 
of  Colstrip  3  &  4  . 

How  would  you  get  them  involved? 

That  would  have  to  be  negotiated  with  them.  In  a  participator 
democracy  that  sort  of  thing  should  be  negotiated  by  all 
those  who  are  significantly  concerned. 


y 
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Q  Well,  do  you  have  any  idea  what  type  of  participation  might 
come  out  of  such  an  involvement? 

A  One  would  hope,  I  suppose,  thinking  in  ideal  democratic 

society  terms,  that  these  people  would  have  a  significant 
voice  in  determining  the  yea's  and  nay's  concerning  such 
prospective  developments. 

Q  When  you  say  significant  voice  would  you  give  more  weight 
to  their  voice  regarding  the  final  decision  than  other 
residents  of  the  state  of  Montana? 

A  That  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer;  that  is  one  which  would 
have  to  be  negotiated  with  other  residents  of  Montana,  also, 
for  it  to  be  properly  democratic . 

Q  And  how  do  you  propose  to  negotiate,  through  a  series  of 
public  meetings? 

A  It  would  be  a  cumbersome  process  in  an  ideal  democratic 

fashion  to  do  this.  Public  meetings  are  extremely  ineffective 
ways  of  getting  anything  done  concerning  decision  making, 

I've  observed,  over  the  last  few  years,  having  suffered 
through  many  public  meetings.  They  tend  to  be  sort  of 
ritualistic,  let's  face  it,  and  not  too  much  really  gets 
accomplished  there.  The  effective  work  seems  to  get  accom¬ 
plished  in  much  smaller  group  situations  where  people  meet 
with  each  other  over  time  and  come  to  understand  what  each 
other's  position  is  and  seek  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  work¬ 
ing  accommodation  of  differences.  That  would  be  a  very 
cumbersome  procedure,  I  confess,  but  that's  what  I  ideally 
would  like  to  see. 

Q  I  see.  Well,  who  would  have  the  right  to  make  the  final 
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decision? 


A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Q 

A 


Q 
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That's  for  the  people  to  determine.  That  would  come  out  of 
these  negotiations. 

Well,  now,  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  Utility 
Siting  Act  that  we're  proceeding  under  here? 

In  a  major  facility,  you  say? 

Right,  you're  aware  of  that? 

Yes . 

You're  aware  that  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  in  the  final 
analysis  has  a  decision  making  capacity? 

Right. 

To  determine  whether  3  &  4  are  going  to  be  built? 

Right.  We  were  talking  about  how  ideally  it  might  be  done 
and  I  sketched  out  one  ideal  way,  for  democratizing  the 
decision  making  process. 

That  idea  that  you  expressed,  then,  in  tne  terms  of  practicabi L 
ity,  is  not  feasible,  is  it? 

It  depends  on  one's  concept  of  feasible  in  terms  of  what's 
at  stake.  Some  things,  perhaps,  from  the  standpoints  of 
those  concerned,  are  so  important  that  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  what  might  be  considered  infeasible  would  under  those 
circumstances  be  considered  not  only  feasible,  but  highly 
desirable . 

Well,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  presently  have  a  Utility 
Siting  Act  which  gives  the  final  authority  to  the  Board  of 
Natural  Resources,  that  particular  Act  has  been  passed  by 
our  Legislature  in  the  state  of  Montana  -- 

Right,  and  then  perhaps  informally,  if  the  formal  arrangements 
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don't  give  ihe  people  who  are  in  the  study  area,  those  whose 
lives  woujd  be  most  significantly  impacted  by  such  development 
--  namely  the  predevelopment  residents  of  the  study  area  of 
Colstrip  and  vicinity  --  in  that  case,  you  know,  it  would 


be  well  for  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  informally,  unof¬ 
ficially,  to  really  pay  very  close  attention  --  especially 
close  attention  --  to  the  wishes  of  the  predevelopment  resi¬ 
dents  whose  lives  are  in  many  ways  at  stake  in  what  may  or  may 
not  happen  with  respect  to  Colstrip  3  &  4.  It‘s  very  fateful 
in  their  view,  in  the  view  of  the  predevelopment  residents. 

It's  very  fateful  for  them. 

What  about  the  people  in  the  other  parts  of  the  state? 

The  kind  of  voice  that  they  have,  given  this  last  moment 
thing,  again,  that  we  can't  redo  history  —  okay?  Then  start 
all  over  again  --  the  kind  of  voice  that  they  have,  I  daresay 
would  have  to  be  considered  as  of  different  quality  than 
the  kind  of  voice  that  people  in  the  impacted  —  the  potential] 
impacted  area  would  have,  and  I  would  urge  in  this  hypothetical 
event,  I  would  urge  the  Board  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  how  to  distinguish  between  these  two  kinds  of  qualities. 

I  wouldn't  presume  to  do  that  for  them.  Certainly  the  people 
in  the  study  area  are  those  whose  lives  would  be  most  directly 
and  most  fatefully  affected  by  such  development.  There's 
no  question  about  it. 

Would  you  assign  a  numerical  weight  percentage  as  far  as  input 
in  the  final  decision  is  concerned  to  the  people  of  Colstrip 
territory  as  distinguished  from  others? 

No,  as  I  mentioned  I  am  a  qualitative  analyst,  I'm  not  a 
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numerical  analyst.  I'd  say  people  in  the  study  area  should 
be  given  the  most  significant  voice  of  all.  How  much  more 
in  numerical  terms,  that's  for  the  Board  to  determine. 

Q  You  say  that  you're  not  a  qualitative  analyst? 

A  I'm  not  a  quantitative  analyst. 

Q  Oh,  a  quantitative.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A  I  am  looking  at  meanings.  I  am  looking  at  what  people  find 

meaningful  or  not  meaningful;  sensible  or  not  sensible; 
acceptable  or  not  acceptable;  satisfactory,  unsatisfactory; 
beautiful,  ugly;  worth  living  for  or  not  worth  living  for. 

I  am  looking  at  these  really  core  social  things  when  I  say 
I  am  looking  at  the  social  scene  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
qualitative  analyst.  I  am  looking  at  them  through  the  eyes 
of  the  people  concerned,  not  through  my  eyes  as  an  alleged 
disinterested  observer. 

Q  Quantitative  analyst  you  say  you  are  not? 

A  This  is  not  my  specialty.  Naturally  I  have  some  training  in 
it,  but  this  is  not  my  specialty. 

Q  What  do  you  mean  by  quantitative  analyst? 

A  Depicting  in  case  of  a  human  scene,  depicting  human  matters 
in  numerical  terms;  describing  and  analyzing  the  human  scene 
in  numerical  terms. 

Q  Are  you  familiar  with  the  background  of  these  proceedings 

insofar  as  involvement  of  communities  are  concerned  --  3  &  4? 
A  You  mean  the  various  public  hearings  which  were  held  by  DNR? 

Q  Yes . 

A  Yes. 

Q  You  are  aware  of  that? 
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A  Oh,  yes.  I  have  sat  in  on  a  number  of  those,  and  that's  one 
of  the  reasons  I  said  awhile  ago  such  scenes  tended  to  be 
counter-productive . 

Q  Why? 

A  Because  they  were  recurringly  confrontation  scenes  between 

the  people  for  and  against  development,  and  to  put  it  kindly, 
there  was  much  more  heat  than  light  generated  in  such  scenes. 

I  would  not  recommend  such  events  as  a  very  sensible  way  of 
getting  the  proposal  to  the  public. 

Q  Well,  how  else  would  you  have  done  it? 

A  Through  constituting  small  groups,  through  doing  the  kind  of 

sociological  sampling  which  the  ethnographer  does  and  which 
we  reported  at  great  length  in  our  report  and  which  we  reported 
in  summary  form  as  an  appendix  in  my  written  testimony. 

Q  Well,  now,  what  is  your  definition  of  ethnography? 

A  Literally,  ethnography  means  description  of  people. 

Q  You  say  smaller  units  —  you  would  break  down  the  public 

hearings  into  smaller  units.  Now,  are  you  apt  to  have 

confrontations  in  a  smaller  unit  just  as  a  big  unit? 

A  I'm  sorry,  that's  why  I  mentioned  first  sampling  sociologically, 
so  you  first  get  together  people  who  have  something  in 
common,  who  are  willing  to  sit  down  and  listen  to  each  other 
and  well  as  talk  to  each  other,  and  work  from  there  to  more 
heterogeneous  groupings.  As  I  suggested,  democracy  when 
carried  out  in  an  ideal  way  is  very  cumbersome  and  time 
consuming.  One  grows  impatient  with  it.  One  wants  to  get 
on  with  the  show,  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons,  I  suppose, 
that  our  society  has  become  so  highly  bureaucratized,  and 
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we're  paying  the  price  for  that.  Bureaucracies  get  on 
with  the  show,  supposedly,  but  at  the  cost  of  much  democracy. 

Q  Well,  how  long  do  you  suppose  it  would  take,  your  recommenda¬ 
tion? 

A  No  longer  than  it  took  to  do  these  things. 

Q  You  don't  think  so? 

A  I  really  don't.  These  things  were  dragged  out,  you  know, 
for  months  on  end,  and  in  that  period  of  time,  one  could 
have  sociologically  sampled  the  entire  state  and  really  done 
some  meaningful  pulse  taking  of  the  state. 

Q  Well,  in  order  to  sociologically  sample  the  pulse  of  the 

state  I  assume  that  sociologists  should  be  called  in  to  guide 

this  particular  endeavor? 

A  Not  necessarily.  We  can  enlist  —  here  I'll  have  to  say 

some  things  that  we  said  in  our  long  statement  on  ethnography 

in  our  report  to  DNR  in  Appendix  A.  Sociologically  sampling 
is  sometimes  known  as  naturalistic  sampling;  it's  sampling 
done  by  the  folk.  That  is,  the  people  in  a  given  area  have 
folk  knowledge  of  their  area.  They're  good  observers  of 
their  own  social  scene.  You  don't  have  to  have  an  outside 
social  scientist  to  tell  them  what  their  scene  is  like  in 
many  respects,  and  they  know  what  kinds  of  categories  of 
people  live  there.  They  know  some  rich  and  poor,  some  good 
and  bad,  or  whatever  terms  they  define  these  categories, 
and  for  quickly  sociologically  sampling  a  large  area,  one 
turns  to  natural  informants;  that  is,  locals  who  are  locally 
believed  to  be  knowledgeable  about  the  area.  They  can  quickly 
tell  you  how  to  begin  constituting  a  natural  community  member 
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so  that  you  can  get  these  discussions  I  mentioned  underway 
in  small  groups.  It's  really  quite  feasible  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  the  locals  in  this  kind  of  sampling. 

Q  They  have  to  be  guided  from  the  top  by  experts  in  the  field, 
however ,  do  they  not? 

A  I  don't  want  to  give  the  impression  that  the  sociologists 

would  here  function  as  platonic  philosophers  who  are  the  only 
ones  who  are  capable  of  guiding  mankind  and  mankind's  destiny, 
and  making  basic  decisions  for  mankind.  No.  I'd  say  that 
sociologists  and  social  anthropologists  could  serve  in  a 
staff  capacity  to  assist  in  this,  but  such  an  operation  could 
be  run  by  a  public  agency  quite  well,  with  some  technical 
assistance . 

Q  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  individuals  have  a  right  to 
come  and  make  a  statement  before  these  proceedings? 

A  Yes . 

Q  That  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  isn't  that  right? 

A  Yes,  but  my  concern,  which  I  expressed  awhile  ago  when  you 

asked  me  to  give  my  own  opinion  about  the  kind  of  voice  that 
people  in  the  study  area  --  that  is,  the  vicinity  of  Colstrip 
—  should  have  in  these  proceedings  —  my  concern  is  that 
the  Board  may  not  listen  to  them  in  the  singularly  significant 
ly  way  that  I  feel  they  should. 

Q  Why  do  you  have  a  concern  there?  It's  going  to  be  in  the 
record  the  same  as  testimony  by  experts.  Why  are  you  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  Board  may  not  listen  to  them? 

A  I  expressed  that  concern  because  you  asked  me  to  talk  about 

this  in  an  ideal  way,  from  my  own  personal  standpoint.  Let 
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me  give  you  an  example  of  why  I  have  this  concern.  If  you 
look  at  people  at  a  distance  you  don't  see  the  same  thing 
as  you  do  when  you  look  at  them  up  close.  This  hearing 
I  think  is  a  very  good  example  of  that.  If  the  Board  members 
were  sitting  through  these  hearings  they  would  doubtless 
have  a  much  different  perception  of  these  hearings,  a  much 
different  understanding  of  what  happens  at  these  hearings, 
of  the  resultant  evidence,  than  they  would  through  reading 
about  these  hearings  alone.  Now,  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Board's  view  of  people  in  Colstrip  and  vicinity.  If  the 
Board  members  had  had  the  opportunity  to  look  at  that  scene 
up  close  in  something  akin  to  the  way  we  did  when  we  looked 
at  it  ethnographically ,  then  I  wouldn't  have  this  concern. 

And  I  would  know  that  they  are  really  sensitive  to  how 
fateful  the  coal  development  issue  is  to  and  for  and  in 
the  minds  of  people  in  that  study  area.  As  is,  as  the 
situation  is,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Board  has 
that  kind  of  sensitivity,  and  I  lament  that,  and  I  urge  them 
to  develop  it. 

Q  Well,  is  your  conclusion  based  upon  any  actual  knowledge 
of  the  sensitivities  of  any  members  of  the  Board? 

A  No,  I'm  speaking  categorically.  I'm  speaking  because  it's 
evident  that  the  Board  members  are  not  here  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  sitting  through  these  hearings  all  day,  and  I  really 
would  like  to  see  that  happen.  Practically,  I  know  there  are 
problems  in  that.  Ideally,  I  would  like  the  Board  members 
to  really  get  immersed  in  the  social  scene  that  we're  report¬ 
ing  on  here  now  in  our  present  testimony.  Ideally,  that's 
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the  way  it  might  be  practical,  and  I  know  there  are  problems 
with  that.  You  asked  me  to  speak  my  own  view,  to  speak 
about  it  in  an  ideal  way,  and  I’m  doing  that. 

Q  That's  exactly  what  I  asked  you,  of  course.  Now,  let's 

change  the  subject,  and  we'll  be  through  with  this  in  a  few 
short  questions,  I  hope.  At  page  7  you  talk  about  an  area's 
right  to  control  its  population  growth.  Do  you  feel  that 
an  area  has  the  right  to  control  its  population  growth? 

A  I  feel  that  an  area  has  a  right  to  ascertain  what  right  it 
has  to  control  its  population  growth  in  given  circumstances. 
That  is  my  feeling. 

Q  Well,  you  feel  that  an  area  has  a  right  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  have  the  right,  is  that  it? 

A  The  right  to  participate  in  the  process  of  ascertaining  what 
voice  they  should  have  in  what  happens  to  their  area,  which 
is  consistent  with  what  I've  said  this  morning. 

Q  Well,  you've  got  two  rights  in  your  analysis.  I  only  have  one 
Let's  go  back,  now,  to  my  original  question.  Do  you  feel 
that  an  area  has  a  right  to  control  its  population  growth? 

A  Yes.  Now  you  have  to  spell  it  out  and  talk  about  how  much 
control,  under  what  circumstances,  with  what  controls  over 
those  controls,  the  limitations  of  the  controls,  what 
negotiability  for  these  controls  --  there  are  lots  of 
dimensions  to  this  question. 

Q  There  certainly  are,  aren't  there? 

A  Yes,  but  they  should  certainly  have  a  right  in  a  fundamental 
and  a  generic  sense  --  they  should  certainly  have  a  right  to 
control  their  destiny. 
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Q  Fine.  Now  -- 

A  In  a  democratic  society. 

Q  How  would  you  propose  that  they  exercise  rhis  right? 

A  That,  as  I  suggested  awhile  ago,  is  itself  subject  to 

negotiations  inherent  in  democratic  processes.  That  has  to 
come  out  of  those  negotiations.  I'm  not  to  set  myself  up 
as  a  platonist  or  paternalistic  soul  and  say  what's  best  for 
them.  This  is  for  the  people  to  determine. 

Q  Would  you  say  an  outright  vote  of  the  people  might  be  a 

determining  factor  on  whether  or  not  new  residents  are  going 
to  be  allowed  to  come  into  an  area? 

A  In  whatever  way  the  people  think  that  this  should  be  deter¬ 
mined,  whether  through  a  simple  vote  or  some  other  procedure 
that's  equally  democratic  in  the  view  of  the  people  concerned. 

Q  Then  you  feel  that  it  is  possible  for  an  individual  community 
to  have  a  vote  of  the  residents  to  determine  whether  or  not 
new  people  are  allowed  to  come  into  it,  and  if  these  people 
vote  against  it,  new  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in? 
That's  a  possibility? 

A  As  I  mentioned  awhile  ago,  anything  imaginable  in  the  human 
realm  is  possible. 

Q  But  can  you  foresee  that  this  could  be  accomplished  in  this 
fashion  that  I  have  mentioned,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
people  in  the  area? 

A  I  really  haven't  attempted  to  foresee  tnat.  I'd  have  to 
think  about  that. 

Q  But  it  is  a  possibility,  you  say? 

A  In  a  sense  that  anything  people  can  imagine  about  human 
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behavior  is  possible. 

Q  You  mention  in  connection  with  your  section  on  "Trespassed 
Against,"  on  page  7,  that  there  are  problems  and  that  "it 
is  understandable  and  predictable  that  landowners  would 
strenuously  resist  the  idea  of  strip  mining  without  the 
surface  owners’  blessings."  Do  you  see  that? 

A  Yes . 


Q  All  right.  What  you're  talking  about  there  is  where  a 

surface  owner  owns  the  surface  only  and  somebody  else  owns 
the  coal  underneath  the  surface? 

A  Has  the  mineral  rights,  yes. 

Q  Are  you  aware  of  any  legislation  that  has  been  passed  in 
recent  years  so  that  the  surface  owners  do  have  the  right 
of  veto  in  such  cases? 

A  No . 


Q  Well,  I'd  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statute  that  was 
passed  by  the  1975  Legislature  which  states  that  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  surface  owner  is  not  the  owner  of  the 
mineral  estate  proposed  to  be  mined  by  strip  mining  operations, 
the  application  for  a  permit  —  that's  the  application  for 
a  permit  to  strip  mine  —  shall  include  the  written  consent 
or  a  waiver  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  surface  land 
involved  to  enter  and  commence  strip  mining  operations  on  the 
land.  Are  you  aware  of  that? 

A  I  think  perhaps  dimly  at  best.  Either  unaware  or  dimly,  at 
best . 

Q  But  in  view  of  the  statement  you  made  you  apparently  were 
not  concerned  about  it. 
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A  But  there  are  other  aspects  to  this,  I  must  point  out  here. 

Q  Before  you  go  on,  I  don't  want  to  mislead  you  at  all.  This 

particular  statute  goes  on  and  states  that  it  does  not  apply 
when  the  mineral  estate  is  owned  by  the  federal  government 
in  fee  or  in  trust  for  an  Indian  tribe,  you  see,  so  there 
are  limitations. 

A  Yes. 


A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  What's  the  section  number  of 
that?  The  Board  members  may  want  to  look  that  section  up 
MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Section  50-1039.1. 

I  understand  that  85%  of  the  coal  in  the  study  area  is  owned 
by  the  federal  government  and  the  Indians  — 

Are  you  sure  of  that  statement? 

I  say,  I  understand  about  —  I  carefully  qualify  that  -- 
about  85%. 

That  still  means  that  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  land 
that  is  not  — 

That's  not  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  here.  The  point  I 
wanted  to  make  here  was  that  (1)  typically  in  the  study  area 
of  Colstrip  and  vicinity,  the  owner  of  the  surface  is  not 
also  the  owner  of  the  mineral  rights;  (2)  there's  a  great 
deal  of  concern  on  the  part  of  these  surface  owners,  meaning 
nearly  all  of  the  socalled  landowners  in  the  region,  farmers 
and  ranchers  —  there's  a  great  deal  of  concern  on  their  part 
that  what  may  happen  on  a  neighbor's  property  may  fatefully 
affect  their  ability  to  ranch.  That  is,  it  may  affect  the 
ground  water,  it  may  affect  the  subsurface,  it  may  affect 
irrigation  capabilities,  as  well  as  the  potability  of  the 
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water  --  that  is,  natural  irrigation,  subirrigation  socalled. 
It  may  affect  their  ability  to  ranch  if  some  kind  of  coal 
processing  plant  is  built  without  the  blessings  of  the 
neighbors.  This  could  conceivably  affect  their  grass, 
and  therefore  affect  their  cattle,  and  therefore  affect 
their  ranching  business  at  its  very  core.  It's  this  sort 
of  thing  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  reading  this  state¬ 
ment  which  was  taken  from  our  larger  report. 

Q  Let's  call  your  attention  now  to  page  10.  You  talk  about 
cultural  heritage  and  the  maintenance  of  that  cultural 
heritage  by  the  established  residents  of  the  community,  do 
you  not? 

A  Yes,  we're  quoting  MEPA  as  quoted  in  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  vast  environmental  impact  statement. 

Q  Well,  you  go  on  and  you  say,  "The  foregoing  statements  in 
this  paper  clearly  indicate  that  established  residents  of 
the  vicinity  of  Colstrip  tend  to  see  themselves  as  a  species 
that  is  endangered..."  and  so  forth. 

A  Right. 

Q  "...  which  is  incompatible  with  maintaining  their  cultural 
heritage."  What  do  you  mean  by  "cultural  heritage"? 

A  Cultural  heritage  is  the  way  of  life  which  is  passed  down 

from  generation  to  generation  —  the  things  that  the  people 
really  value,  so  much  that  they  want  to  perpetuate  these 
things  endlessly,  timelessly. 

Q  And  this  particular  aspect  of  human  living  is  becoming  more 
and  more  in  prominence  these  days,  is  it  not?  As  far  as 
cultural  heritage  is  concerned  and  the  problems  involved  and 
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the  impact  upon  such? 

A  I  don't  know  that  it's  becoming  more  and  more  prominent  these 
days .  I  don  * t  know  that . 

Q  You're  not  aware  of  it? 

A  I  know  it's  becoming  more  and  more  a  concern  in  the  study 
area . 

Q  Do  you  think  that  a  people  who  are  established  residents  -- 
I  assume  by  that  you  are  talking  about  people  who  have  lived 
there  in  excess  of  3  years  or  some  such  thing? 

A  Yes,  these  are  the  ones  we  talk  about  as  established  or 
predevelopment  residents. 

Q  And  you  use  this  term  "established  residents"  in  this 

particular  part  of  your  study  to  define  residents  who  have 
lived  there  more  than  3  years? 

A  Yes . 

Q  You  think  that's  a  reasonable  cutoff  point? 

A  It's  reasonable  from  the  standpoints  of  the  established 

residents  themselves.  That's  an  ethnographic  definition  of 
established  residents.  It  happens  to  be  almost  coincident 
with  the  definition  of  predevelopment  in  actual  years;  that 
is,  development  began  about  3  years  before  that  term  was 
used  in  the  questionnaire. 

Q  Do  you  feel  that  socalled  established  residents  have  the  right 
to  insist  that  conditions  relative  to  population,  outsiders 
moving  in,  and  development  in  the  community  should  never 
change? 

A  I  am  insisting  that  these  matters  be  democratically  negotiable 
in  keeping  with  the  democratic  heritage  of  our  society,  the 
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way  in  which  we  feel  that  collective  or  community  decisions 
should  be  made.  I'm  insisting  that  it's  a  social  reality 
that  people  who  are  oldtimers,  who  are  established  residents, 
who  are  locals  —  you  know,  whatever  they  are  called  to 
indicate  that  they  have  deep  social  and  cultural  roots  -- 
I'm  insisting  that  it's  a  social  reality  that  it  is  widely 
believed  by  such  people  and  by  newcomers  that  these  people 
with  the  deep  social  roots,  the  established  locals,  really 
have  a  more  significant  voice,  ought  to  have,  and  should 
have  a  more  significant  voice  in  shaping  community  affairs 
Yes.  That  is  a  social  reality.  That's  an  empirical  fact. 

Q  Not  only  as  to  population  but  as  to  development  in  the 

community.  You  cast  it  in  broad  terms,  in  other  words,  to 
apply  to  a  number  of  impacts  that  might  possibly  come  into  it? 

A  Yes,  I'm  talking  about  social  change  generally,  coal  develop¬ 
ment  being  one  such  source  of  social  change. 

Q  What  if  we  had  only  2  or  3  coal  fields  in  the  United  States 
and  the  people  in  that  area  voted  100%  that  they  didn't  want 
any  mining? 

A  Yes,  then  these  other  procedures  I  suggested  awhile  ago 

would  naturally  take  care  of  that,  where  negotiations  would 
have  to  go  on  between  those  people  and  other  segments  of  the 
society  who  had  some  stake  in  it,  also. 

Q  Well,  what  if  the  negotiations  — 

A  Now,  the  terms  for  the  negotiations  themselves  have  to  be 
negotiated  by  those  concerned,  not  by  me. 

Q  Well,  we  start  off  with  the  negotiations  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  negotiations  that  are  going  to  take  place,  is 
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A 


Q 


A 

Q 


A 


Q 


that  right? 

Yes.  That's  the  way  democracy  works  when  you  put  it  in 
terms  of  negotiations.  It's  cumbersome,  it's  tedious, 
one  tends  to  lose  patience  with  it,  but  that's  what  the 
essence  of  democracy  is. 

Well,  once  we  have  negotiated  the  terms  of  our  future 
negotiations,  then  we  move  to  the  negotiations  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there's  going  to  be  any  impact  in  the 
population  or  other  changes,  is  that  what  we're  aiming  at? 

That  sort  of  thing,  yes,  so  long  as  that's  the  will  of  the 
people . 

And  say  that  negotiations  break  down  for  various  purposes 
or  for  various  reasons  along  the  line  and  the  people  don't 
want  anybody  coming  in  to  mine  the  coal  or  anything  else,  and 
our  country's  safety  is  imperiled  as  a  result.  Who  should 
have  the  decision  in  the  last  analysis? 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  That's  an  assumption,  right? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Absolutely. 

That,  along  with  all  these  other  things,  is  itself  subject 
to  negotiation  of  those  concerned. 

Well,  we  could  have  — 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  democratic  process.  I'm  not 
going  to  sit  here  and  presume  to  make  that  final  judgment. 

God  Almighty  is  in  that  position,  perhaps,  not  I. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  I  don't  have  any  authority 
over  that  as  Hearings  Examiner. 

It's  possible  that  these  negotiations  to  negotiate  to 
negotiate,  and  then  subsequently  the  negotiations  to  negotiate 
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and  then  subsequently  the  negotiations  themselves  might 
take  considerable  time,  might  they  not? 

They  might:  well,  and  alas,  that's  one  of  the  things  that 
folks  have  to  put  up  with  when  they  seriously  attempt  to  have 
a  democratic  society. 

I  have  one  last  question.  Assume  that  a  team  of  different 
interviewers,  a  new  team  of  analysts,  a  different  choice 
of  informants,  and  different  probing  approaches  were  to  be 
used  in  a  poll  such  as  you  have  previously  testified  to,  it 
is  possible,  is  it  not,  that  an  entirely  different  result 
could  be  reached  insofar  as  answers  to  questions  are  concernedf? 
As  you  stated  this  assumption,  the  answer  is  that  it  would 
be  impossible. 

It  would  be  impossible? 

Yes . 

Why? 

For  the  results  to  be  entirely  different. 

You  say  it  would  be  impossible? 

It  would  be  impossible. 

Why? 

If  they  adhere  to  the  scientific  method  for  doing  research 
which  has  to  be  built  into  this  assumption  —  there  are 
many  ways  of  doing  scientific  social  research,  but  if  they 
adhere  to  any  approach  to  doing  it,  if  they  do  it  faithfully, 
with  competent  people  to  do  it,  with  people  who  don't  have 
any  axes  to  grind,  who  don't  want  to  bias  the  data,  who 
might  unwittingly  bias  the  data,  perhaps  --  if  all  these 
things  obtain,  then  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  results 
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would  be  entirely  different. 

Q  Now,  then,  what  you're  saying  in  effect  is  that  if  a  poll 
is  conducted  scientifically,  it  cannot  ke  wrong? 

A  No.  Human  beings  are  involved,  and  human  beings  are  subject 

to  error,  but  the  neat  thing  about  doing  things  scientifically 
as  we  did  them  is  that  you  build  in  so  many  checks  and  cross 
checks  that  the  probability  of  being  wrong  is  to  all  intensive 
purposes  negligible.  Let  me  explain  that  in  our  case,  what 
we  did.  We  went  into  the  area  and  we  started  to  ask  the 
locals  who  in  their  view  were  knowledgeable  locals  --  we 
talked  with  some  of  them  and  asked  them  the  same  questions  and 
we  built  up  very  quickly  quite  a  list  of  people  who  were 
obviously  locally  thought  to  be  knowledgeable  about  the  local 
human  scene.  We  talked  with  them.  We  asked  them  a  great 
many  questions  about  the  area,  about  whac's  happening,  what 
has  happened,  what  they  think  might  happen,  things  that 
they're  happy  about  or  unhappy  about,  concerned  about,  uncon¬ 
cerned  about,  and  so  forth.  We  tried  to  make  these  first 
questions  pertinent  to  our  mission  to  find  out  something 
about  social  impact.  As  we  did  this,  and  this  is  --  I'm 
getting  into  the  essence  of  sociological  sampling  --  we 
were  learning  a  number  of  things  not  only  about  how  to  sample 
the  area  in  ways  that  made  sense  to  the  people  in  the  area, 
but  we  were  learning  how  to  speak  the  language,  we  were 
learning  how  to  ask  questions  in  ways  that  made  sense  to 
them,  and  to  hear  their  answers  in  ways  tbat  pretty  well 
agreed  with  them.  We  tried  out  our  interpretation  of  what 
goes  on,  what  went  on  in  the  interviews,  and  we  tried  these 
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things  out  again  and  again  on  the  people  in  the  area.  We 
put  things  on  paper.  We  tried  out  our  reports  on  them,  on 
what  seemed  to  be  in  the  views  of  the  locals  a  representative 
sample  of  knowledgeable  locals.  We  went  through  our  progress 
reports  and  our  final  report  to  DNR  with  such  people,  people 
who  are  known  locally  to  be  for  development  or  against 
development  or  somewhere  in  between,  people  who  were  there 
a  short  time  or  a  long  time  and  so  on,  people  who  worked  for 
Western  Energy,  people  who  were  members  of  the  Rosebud  Pro¬ 
tective  Association,  and  so  on.  We  carefully  checked  and 
cross  checked  with  all  these  people  to  see  to  it  that  there 
is  nothing  in  our  findings  which  they  found  really  objection¬ 
able,  which  didn't  make  sense,  which  was  untrue.  In  addition, 
we  did  probability  sampling.  In  addition  to  the  sociological 
sampling  we  did  probability  sampling  of  the  area,  using 
conventional  statistical  procedures  for  making  inferences  to 
the  total  population  of  the  area.  We  cross  checked  those 
findings  with  the  ethnographic  findings,  and  they  checked  out 
very  well  indeed.  We  discuss  all  these  things  in  our  report. 
As  a  result  of  doing  this  careful  kind  of  cross  checking 
under  DNR's  auspices,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  Resource  Program,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Montana  Energy  Advisory  Council,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  State  Lands  in  separate  but  interrelated 
studies  over  a  period  of  2  years,  we  are  sure  that  if  we 
made  any  mistakes  they  are  quite  minor.  We  also,  by  the 
way,  constituted  an  advisory  committee  made  up  of  people  who 
in  views  of  locals  represent  the  area  quite  well,  again 
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consisting  of  known  pro  and  anti  development  guys  and  people 
who  didn’t  have  any  particular  stand  on  the  issue  and 
representatives  of  state  and  federal  agencies  were  on  this 
advisory  committee,  and  this  particular  study  which  had  to 
do  with  the  Decker  area,  representatives  of  the  Decker  Coal 
Company  were  there  on  the  advisory  committee,  and  we  checked 
with  them  as  we  were  gathering  data  and  trying  to  interpret 
it,  and  we  checked  with  them  as  we  put  stuff  on  paper,  and 
so  we  in  reality  checked  again  and  again  in  various  ways 
with  all  who  were  significantly  concerned,  and  as  a  result 
of  such  very  careful  methodological  procedure  approach  to 
studying  the  area,  we  are  reasonably  sure  that  we  have  valid 
data.  We  were  extremely  careful  in  this  study.  We  knew  it 
was  important,  and  we  were  as  careful  as  we  were  capable  of 
being.  Now,  we  did  some  of  the  work  and  other  research  teams 
did  some  of  the  work,  so  that  the  findings  could  not  be  said 
to  be  mainly  a  function  of  us  as  individual  human  beings. 

We  were  cross  checked  by  other  researchers  in  this  area  as 
well  as  by  other  members  of  our  research  team,  and  we  cross 
checked  the  findings  of  teams  in  these  studies  with  the 
findings  of  teams  in  other  purpose  studies  of  social  impact 
assessments.  We  took  elaborate  precautions,  more  than  would 
ordinarily  be  the  case  in  acceptable  scientific  social 
research,  because  we  knew  this  was  such  an  important  study. 

Q  Well,  your  procedure  was  nothing  unique,  was  it? 

A  It  was  unique,  perhaps,  in  the  sense  of  the  degree  to  which 
we  went  to  cross  check  and  recross  check,  validate  and  reval¬ 
idate  findings. 
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Q  You  followed  usual  procedures  of  scientific  approach,  right? 

A  We  followed  standard  procedure  in  greater  measure,  much 

greater  measure  than  is  ordinarily  acceptable  as  standards 
for  such  research. 

Q  Well,  your  opinion  is  that  if  you  followed  scientific  approach 
that  the  poll  is  unassailable;  is  that  right?  It's  absolutely 
correct? 

A  No.  Knowledge  of  human  beings  is  always  stated  in  probability 
terms . 

Q  And  if  mistakes  were  made  by  human  beings  during  the  conducting 
of  the  poll,  the  poll  might  be  wrong  in  certain  particulars? 

A  Yes,  and  that's  why  we  replicated  the  study.  As  I  mentioned, 
we  did  a  series  of  at  least  4  separate  studies,  interrelated 
studies,  over  a  period  of  2  years,  and  we  got  essentially 
the  same  findings  every  time.  Other  researchers  in  that 
area  independently  did  studies  which  checked  out  very  well 
indeed  witn  our  study  results.  As  a  result  of  all  this 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  scientific  stand¬ 
point  --  you  can  state  this  in  probability  terms  if  you  wish  — ■ 
we're  operating  very  clearly  at  the  .01  level  of  confidence, 
a  statistician  would  say.  That  is,  there  is  probably  less 
than  one  chance  in  100  than  anybody  engaging  in  such  procedures 
could  come  up  with  invalid  results.  Now,  these  are  extremely 
good  odds,  and  all  kinds  of  scientific  research  have  to  be 
stated  in  probability  terms  finally.  Nothing  is  absolutely 
certain . 

Q  I  think  you  used  the  language  that  you  are  reasonably  sure 
that  the  poll  was  valid.  You  used  this  language  before? 
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It's  within  reason, 


A  Yes,  that's  what  a  scientist  will  say. 

given  the  standards  of  science.  It's  within  reason  to 
accept  this  data  as  valid. 

Q  As  a  practical  matter,  the  subject  of  human  error  enters 
into  any  type  of  poll  taking,  isn't  that  right? 

A  It  enters  into  every  human  activity. 

Q  Fine. 

A  Including  the  most  carefully  controlled  laboratory  experi¬ 
ment  where  all  kinds  of  precautions  are  taken  to  minimize 
the  human  effect  on  the  data,  and  the  ideal  —  the  classic 
case  of  any  laboratory  scientific  study  is  to  do  it  in  such 
way  and  publish  it  in  such  way  that  your  colleagues  can 
check  it  out  and  see  to  what  extent,  if  any,  your  findings 
are  a  function  of  you  as  an  individual,  rather  than  the 
function  of  the  operation  that  you  did  to  collect  the  data. 
This  was  done  in  our  case,  and  we  passed  that  test,  as  I 
say,  several  times. 

Q  This  is  your  opinion. 

A  It's  clearly  in  the  data.  It's  clearly  in  the  reports. 

The  other  scientists  have  made  reference  to  our  reports  in 
the  same  way  we've  made  reference  to  theirs  as  saying  these 
findings  were  there  substantiated.  For  example,  I  pencilled 
in  findings  which  Jobes  obtained  in  his  study  of  the  Decker- 
Birney-Ashland  area  which  overlapped  with  our  study  of 
Rosebud  County  south  of  the  Yellowstone .  I  pencilled  in  his 
results,  and  his  results  are  strikingly  like  our  results, 
number  for  number,  in  a  separate  study.  Now,  that  kind  of 
replicative  work  in  a  scientific  community  leads  one  to  say 
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that  you're  reasonably  certain  that  you've  gotten  valid 
results.  It's  within  reason  to  defend  your  results  as 
truly  representing  the  scene  you  seek  to  depict  in  your 
report,  truly  and  accurately  representing  that  scene.  Yes. 

Q  Do  you  remember  my  question.  Dr.  Gold? 

A  To  what  extent  is  this  a  function  of  us? 

Q  Is  that  your  understanding  of  what  my  question  was? 

A  You'll  have  to  repeat  the  question. 

Q  I'm  not  sure  I'll  get  an  answer  to  it,  any  more  than  I  did 
this  time , 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  I'll  object  to  the  comment  of  counsel. 

WITNESS:  That's  sarcasm.  It's  just  sort  of  uncalled 

for.  Gratuitous  sarcasm  I  think  we  can  do  without. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Well,  thank  you.  I  appreciate 
your  remarks . 

Q  You  are  saying  in  effect.  Dr.  Gold,  that  there's  no  ‘possibil¬ 
ity  of  human  error  entering  into  your  polling  technique? 

A  That's  not  what  I'm  saying. 

Q  There  is  a  possibility  — 

A  I  said  we're  talking  about  this  in  probability  terms.  All 
right,  the  probability  of  our  having  made  any  major  error  in 
our  findings  is  extremely  small,  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

Q  But  what  I'm  saying  is  that  the  possibility  of  error  is 
practically  remote,  then? 

A  The  possibility  is  always  there.  We  are  humans.  The 

practical  probability,  as  I  say,  is  negligible  in  this  case. 
That's  the  best  a  scientist  can  do. 

Q  This  poll  was  taken  lh  years  ago,  was  it  not? 
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A  The  poll  reported  in  the  footnote  here  was  taken  \\  years  ago. 
I  mentioned  we've  done  research  in  the  area  since  then. 

Q  Is  it  possible  that  changes  in  answers  might  be  expected  -- 

A  Oh,  yes. 

Q  Let  me  finish  my  question,  would  you,  please?  Is  it  possible 
or  conceivable  that  changes  in  the  answers  by  these  indiv¬ 
iduals  would  be  made  if  the  poll  were  taken  today? 

A  It's  not  only  possible,  but  it's  highly  likely.  It's  a 

dynamic  human  scene  we're  talking  about.  People  have  had 
different  experiences.  The  collective  definitions  of  their 
situation  are  continually  in  process,  they're  emerging,  and 
naturally  their  view  of  the  situation  today  would  be  different 
from  what  it  was  yesterday  and  from  what  it  will  be  tomorrow. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  I  don't  think  I  have  any  more 
questions.  I  might  think  of  one  or  two,  though,  during 
the  noon  hour . 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Sheridan,  would  you  like 
to  wait  for  redirect  till  after  lunch?  It's  going  to 
take  a  little  while,  isn't  it? 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  No,  I  only  have  2  questions. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Well,  we'll  take  your  redirect 
and  I  do  have  a  public  witness  who  advises  me  he's  got 
a  plane,  so  let's  finish  your  redirect  and  then  we'll 
take  him  and  then  recess.  Is  that  agreeable? 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  That's  find  with  me. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Fine.  Go  right  ahead  then, 
if  you  would. 

MU  .  l  PAN  :  .All  i  t  m  lit  . 
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Redirect,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

By  Mr.  Sheridan: 

Q  Dr.  Gold,  I  just  wanted  to  clarify  a  couple  areas  with  you 
that  were  covered  on  cross-examination.  First  of  all,  Mr. 
Bellingham  was  asking  you  with  respect  to  the  8,000  population 
figure  around  the  Colstrip  survey  area.  Of  that  8,000  figure, 
as  I  understand  it  you  polled  approximately  6,000,  and 
thereby  had  approximately  75%  coverage,  is  that  right? 

A  Yes.  In  Rosebud  County  south  of  the  Yellowstone  we  estimated 
there  were  about  6,000  people,  perhaps  another  2,000  elsewhere 

Q  In  the  numbers  of  people  excluded  did  you  include  in  those 
excluded  persons  members  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  living  on 
the  reservation? 

A  Yes,  we  did,  and  I  neglected  to  mention  that.  But  we  did 

include  Northern  Cheyennes  who  lived  off  of  the  reservation. 

In  our  probability  sampling  they  had  as  much  chance  of  being 
selected  as  any  other  resident. 

Q  So  in  the  6,000  you  had  Northern  Cheyenne  who  lived  off  the 
reservation,  but  in  the  2,000  you  had  Northern  Cheyenne  who 
lived  on  the  reservation? 

A  Yes.  We  picked  up  the  off-reservation  ones,  particularly 
at  Ashland. 

Q  Fine.  My  other  question  was  with  respect  to  an  answer  you 
gave  regarding  Western  Electric. 

A  Yes. 

Q  Is  there  a  Western  Electric  out  there? 

A  Yes,  there  is.  That  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue.  I  referred 
unwittingly  to  what's  known  in  industrial  sociological  terms 
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as  a  classical  study  called  "Management  and  the  Worker" 
studying  the  Western  Electric  plant  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
System,  and  since  I  taught  Industrial  Sociology  for  many 
years,  that  one  slipped  out.  I  meant  to  say  Western  Energy. 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  Thank  you.  Nouhing  further. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Bellingham? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  No,  sir. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  Dr.  Gold,  you  are 
excused.  Thank  you  for  your  attendance. 

C (WITNESS  EXCUSED) 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Follensbee. 


JAMES  FOLLENSBEE,  appearing  as  a  public  witness,  having  been 
first  duly  sworn  upon  his  oath,  both  as  to  his  written  direct 
testimony  and  as  to  the  oral  testimony  to  follow,  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows: 


HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Unless  you  have  something 
addtional  you  want  to  add  to  your  written  statement,  we 
won't  reread  it,  but  it  will  go  to  the  Board  members  in 
written  form  as  you  have  prepared  it,  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Attorney  for  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  will 
ask  you  some  questions  on  cross-examination. 


(THE  WRITTEN  DIRECT  TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  FOLLENSBEE  WAS 
DIRECTED  TO  BE  INSERTED  AT  THIS  POINT.) 
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My  name  is  James  Follensbee,  and  I  live  at  Shepherd,  Montana.  I  am 
Manager  of  the  Central  Montana  Electric  Generation  &  Transmission,  Inc.,  which 
I  will  hereafter  refer  to  as  the  G  &  T.  The  G  &  T's  offices  are  located  at 
928  Broadwater,  Billings,  Montana. 

The  G  &  T  is  a  federation  of  15  individual  rural  electric  distributioc 
cooperatives  that  provide  electricity  to  more  than  42,000  Montana  rural  citizens 
sprawled  across  approximately  560,000  square  miles  of  Central  Montana,  an  area 
which  extends  from  Dillon  &  Cutbank  on  the  West  to  Wolf  Point  and  Broadus  on  the 
East . 

The  G  &  T’s  job  is  to  find  and  contract  for  an  adequate,  assured,  and  long 
term  supply  of  wholesale  electric  power  at  reasonable  prices  to  take  care  of  the 
immediate  and  future  needs  of  its  member  rural  electric  utilities.  Individually, 
or  collectively  as  a  G  &  T,  these  rural  electrics  have  never  owned  their  own 
generation  plants  because  of  the  large  amounts  of  capital  required  to  provide  a 
plant  large  enough  to  gain  the  efficiency  required  to  produce  low  cost  electricity. 

Instead,  these  rural  electric  utilities  and  their  G  &  T  have  always  bought 
their  power  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  and 
The  Montana  Power  Company.  In  the  past,  these  suppliers  have  always  seemed  to  be 
a  good  solid,  reliable  source  of  adequate  power  for  future  needs.  However,  recent 
court  decisions,  and  federal  government  policy  changes  have  suddenly  converted  our 
power  supply  into  a  jig-saw  puzzle. 
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Two  years  ago,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  suddenly  announced  that  they  no 
longer  had  any  authority  to  build  additional  firm  power  generation,  nor  could 
they  buy  firm  power  to  fulfill  the  growing  needs  of  their  preference  customers. 
The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  is  in  a  similar  situation  and  on  January  9th 
of  this  year  advised  all  of  their  customers  that  delays  which  have  occurred  in 
the  construction  of  regional  generating  projects  could  result  in  energy  shortages 
in  the  1978-79  water  year  of  2  million  average  kilowatts. 

During  calendar  year  1975,  these  two  government  agencies  provided  this 
G  &  T's  members  with  446,800,000  kilowatt  hours  which  is  67%  of  the  total  664 
million  kilowatt  hours  they  purchased  that  year.  These  purchases  called  for 
150  megawatts  of  capacity  of  which  65%  or  98  MW  was  put  on  the  USBR  and  BPA 
systems,  and  35%  or  52  MW  was  imposed  on  the  Montana  Power  Company. 

So,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  peculiar  situation  where  the  suppliers  who 
have  been  generating  65  to  67  per  cent  of  our  total  needs  have  told  us,  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  that  all  increases  in  capacity  and  energy  must  be  generated  by 
some  one  else!  This  leaves  the  G  &  T  asking  our  35%  supplier,  The  Montana  Power 
Company,  to  step  in  and  provide  generating  capacity  for  all  of  our  growth  needs. 

What  are  the  growth  needs  of  our  members?  Historically,  our  member's  loads 
have  doubled  every  ten  years.  We've  heard  lots  of  talk  that  this  will  level  off, 
but  the  Load  growth  forecasts  made  last  year  show  that  the  doubling  trend  is 
continuing  with  out  let  up.  Very  recent  studies  completed  in  early  February, 
point  very  definitely  to  another  doubling  in  the  next  ten  years.  We  see 
irrigation  pumps  consuming  large  amounts  of  power  and  energy.  Conversions  from 
propane  and  fuel  oil  to  electricity  are  coming  on  every  chy  within  all  classes 
of  consumers.  New  homes,  and  light  industry  in  rural  areas  are  increasingly 
going  all  electric. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  Montana  Power  Company?  In  1985  we  will  be 

asking  the  Montana  Power  Company  to  generate  for  us  202  megwatts  of  power  or 
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67%  of  our  total  needs.  While  the  generating  capacities  of  the  USBR  and  BPA 
remain  relatively  static,  our  generating  capacity  requirements  to  the  Montana 
Power  Company  will  have  grown  from  52  megawatts  to  202  MW,  an  increase  of 
388  per  cent. 

We  feel  we  serve  a  very  important  and  vital  segment  of  the  electric  power 
consumers  of  Montana,  but  our  share  of  the  total  consumption  is  not  large. 

When  our  150  megawatts  of  growth  in  ten  years  are  added  to  the  more  substantial 
growth  of  the  Montana  Power  Company,  how  can  we  question  the  need  for  the 
generation  offered  by  Colstrip  plants  3  &  4? 

Why  should  Montana  citizens  sit  on  top  of  the  World’s  largest  reserve  of 
strippable  coal,  and  take  a  chance  on  facing  a  shortage  of  electric  power  in 
our  forseeable  future? 
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EXAMINATION  OF  JAMES  FOLLENSBEE 


Cross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

By  Mr.  Sheridan: 

Q  Mr.  Follensbee,  who  asked  you  to  come  here? 

A  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Q  Who  asked  you  to  come  here  and  testify? 

A  Nobody  asked  me  to  come  here.  I  came  of  my  own  volition. 

Q  You  are  representing  at  this  time  that  no  one  from  The 

Montana  Power  Company  has  ever  expressed  their  desire  to  have 
you  come  here  and  testify  in  support  of  Colstrip  units  3  &  4, 
either  directly  to  you  or  to  members  of  your  company? 

A  I  have,  under  my  previous  employment  as  Manager  of  Big  Horn 
County  Electric  at  Lodgegrass,  and  since  I've  been  manager 
of  this  G  &  T,  have  conferred  with  the  Power  Company,  and 
we  have  discussed  the  situation  of  Colstrip  3  &  4 ,  which  we 
have  concurred  in.  The  Board  of  Trustees  that  I  work  for 
has  been  on  record  for  2  years  as  being  in  favor  of  this, 
and  the  testimony  I  present,  the  statement  I  present  today 
is  in  support  of  that  resolution. 

Q  Of  course,  you're  not  denying,  are  you,  sir,  that  The  Montana 
Power  Company  did  not  urge  you  or  a  representative  of  your 
organization  to  appear  here  to  help  their  case? 

A  I'm  not  here  in  direct  response  to  a  direct  request  from 
them,  no.  It's  a  result  of  a  mutual  agreement. 

Q  A  mutual  agreement? 

A  A  mutual  agreement,  yes. 

Q  With  whom? 

A  With  The  Montana  Power  Company. 
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Q  What  agreement  is  that? 

A  I  agreed  that  in  our  discussion,  that  in  as  much  as  we  were 
in  favor  of  the  construction  of  Colstrip  units  3  &  4  that 
it  might  be  helpful  if  we  presented  a  statement  in  favor  of 
it . 

Q  Does  your  group  pay  the  same  rates  for  electricity  supplied 

by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  the  Bonneville  Power  Administr^ 
tion  and  The  Montana  Power  Company? 

A  We  pay  different  rates  from  each  of  them. 

Q  Which  do  you  pay  the  most  to? 

A  I  have  to  speak  in  generalities,  because  the  way  the  rates 
are  structured,  at  each  delivery  point  the  rate  could  be 
higher  or  lower  on  a  kilowatt  hour  basis.  Generally,  we're 
paying  more  to  the  Power  Company. 

Q  You're  paying  more  as  a  rule  to  the  Power  Company,  the  Montana 
Power  Company,  for  delivery  of  energy,  is  that  right? 

A  Yes,  sir.  rfhey  have  for  the  last  2  years. 

Q  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
has  told  you  of  their  concern  for  their  ability  to  give  you 
adequate  energy;  is  that  right? 

A  Would  you  repeat  that,  sir? 

Q  You  mention  in  your  statement  on  page  1  that  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  has  expressed  concerned  to  you  about 
their  ability  to  adequately  supply  energy  to  you,  is  that 
right? 

A  The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  has  told  their  customers, 

2  of  whom  are  members  of  our  G  &  T,  that  they  cannot  fulfill 
their  future  supplemental  power  needs. 
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Q  Do  you  know  what  rate  you  pay  for  power  as  compared  to  the 
aluminum  industry? 

A  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q  Have  you  ever  had  any  discussions  with  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  regarding  their  allocation  of  between  35%  and 
40%  of  their  total  sales  to  11  aluminum  plants  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest? 

A  No,  sir.  The  only  think  I  know  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  power 
that  the  aluminum  companies  buy  is  what  is  referred  to  as 
"dump"  —  hydro  power,  and  it's  inexpensive  product  on  the 
market . 

Q  Dump  hydro  power  --  is  that  your  understanding  that  it's 
only  dump  power  the  aluminum  industry  gets? 

A  No,  sir.  I  didn't  say  that.  I  said  the  majority  of  it. 

Q  Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  the  aluminum  industry  is 
paying  approximately  20%  of  the  residential  rate  for  the 
power  supplied  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration? 

A  I  can't  comment  on  it. 

Q  You  don't  know  about  that? 

A  I  can't  comment  on  it. 

Q  You've  never  thought  of  questioning  the  BPA ,  have  you,  on 
behalf  of  your  customers  about  their  policies? 

A  Would  you  repeat  the  question,  sir? 

Q  You've  never  thought,  have  you,  sir,  of  questioning  the 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  about  their  policies  in  the 
sale  of  cheaper  energy  to  the  aluminum  industry,  on  behalf  of 
your  customers? 

A  This  has  been  discussed  and  considered,  yes. 
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Q  Well,  haven't  the  cooperatives  expressed  any  opinions  one 
way  or  the  other  to  the  BPA  about  this  policy  the  BPA  is 
pursuing? 

A  The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  has  always  answered 

this  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  preference  customer^ 

Q  Well,  don't  you  think  it's  a  little  strange  that  40%  of  their 
total  sales  should  go  to  about  11  industries? 

A  I  can't  offer  an  opinion  on  that. 

Q  That  wouldn't  concern  you  when  you  see  an  energy  shortage 
as  you  foresee  in  your  statement? 

A  It  concerns  me,  yes,  sir. 

Q  But  you  haven't  done  anything  about  it,  yet? 

A  This  has  been  discussed  with  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra¬ 
tion  . 

Q  Do  you  know  what  their  charter  provision  says  on  their 
priority  allocation  of  energy  to  outfits  like  you? 

A  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Q  Do  you  know  what  their  charter  provision  contains  with  respect 
to  priority  allocation  to  outfits  like  yours? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  What  conservation  efforts  has  your  group  published  to  the 
customers? 

A  The  cooperatives  have  had  a  long  standing  record  of  recommend¬ 
ing,  and  in  some  cases  insisting  on,  insulation  --  good 
insulation  —  in  the  homes.  in  some  cases  they  have  been  a 
requirement,  prerequisite  to  the  installation  of  electric 
heating,  and  most  of  them  in  their  newsletters  and  publica¬ 
tions  have  highly  recommended  the  use  of  insulation  as  a 
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method  of  economizing  on  power. 

Q  Have  you  undertaken  any  study  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  your  conservation  program  within  your  service  area? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  Turning  to  the  last  page  of  your  statement,  the  second 
paragraph,  you  say,  "When  our  150  megawatts  of  growth  in 
ten  years  are  added  to  the  more  substantial  growth  of  the 
Montana  Power  Company,  how  can  we  question  the  need  for  the 
generation  offered  by  Colstrip  plants  3  &  4?"  Now,  sir, 
if  Colstrip  plants  1  &  2,  and  maybe  a  smaller  generating 
plant  elsewhere, could  meet  the  needs  of  the  Montana  Power 
Company  and  your  service  area,  could  you  then  question  the 
need  for  units  3  &  4? 

A  Would  you  say  that  once  more,  please? 

Q  Certainly.  If  Colstrip  units  1  &  2  and  a  smaller  generating 
facility  elsewhere  could  meet  the  need  of  the  Montana  Power 
Company  and  your  service  area,  could  you  question  the  need 
for  units  3  &  4? 

A  Not  likely. 

Q  I  take  it  your  criteria  is  limited  to  need,  which  is  the 
reason  you're  here  today? 

A  Yes,  I  think  so.  I'm  concerned  about  the  needs  of  our  member 
cooperatives,  their  future  needs. 

Q  You're  talking  needs  and  you're  not  considering  what  other 
adverse  impacts  could  be  associated  with  a  generation  park 
such  as  proposed  for  Colstrip  units  1,  2,  3  and  4? 

A  The  members  of  the  Central  Montana  G  &  T  have  historically 

supported  the  environmental  issues  and  have  been  in  favor  of 
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maintaining  the  environment  that  we  have  in  Montana,  and 
they  are  not  in  favor  of  Colstrip  plants  2  &  4  at  any  price, 
that  is,  at  any  environmental  price.  They  feel  very  strongly 
that  these  plants  can  be  built  to  provide  the  power  that's 
needed  and  also  meet  environmental  issues  that  have  been 
posed . 

Q  Let's  see  what  the  members  have  considered,  then,  with  respect 
to  whether  or  not  it  can  meet  environmental  considerations. 
Before  we  do  that,  are  you  aware  of  the  risks  associated 
with  the  pollutants  to  be  emanated  from  the  proposed  Colst^p 
plants  3  b  4? 

A  I  don't  think  I  can  respond  to  that  intelligently;  no,  sir. 

Q  Have  you  read  the  draft  Environemntal  Impact  Statement 
published  by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Conservation? 

A  Not  in  its  entirely,  no,  sir. 

Q  Have  you  read  the  Environmental  Analysis  published  by  the 
applicants? 

A  Not  in  its  entirely,  no,  sir. 

Q  Have  you  taken  a  poll  of  your  members  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  they  may  or  may  not  have  reviewed  those  documents? 

A  No,  sir. 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  I  have  nothing  further. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  sir,  your  testimony 
will  go  to  the  Board,  and  thank  you  for  appearing  here 
today . 

(WITNESS  EXCUSED) 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  We  will  recess  till  1:30. 


(RECESS,  12:20  P.M. ) 
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J. 


The  hearing  was  reconvened  at  1:35  P.M. ,  following  the  lunch 
recess . 

HEARING  EXAMINER:  Is  this  Exhibit  131? 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  Yes,  DNR  Exhibit  131. 

HEARING  EXAMINER:  That  was  offered  yesterday,  and 
there  was  some  discussion  on  it.  I'm  just  going  to  admit 
it  as  DNR  Exhibit  131,  as  is,  and  then,  any  differences 
can  be  compared.  Apparently  the  other  one  is  incomplete. 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  Right.  It  was  marked  DNR  Exhibit  31, 
not  131. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  That's  right;  okay,  and  it  is 
the  same  as  DNR  4  except  that  4  has  some  pages  missing? 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  Yes,  the  last  page  of  DNR  Exhibit  4 
is  missing,  which  is  included  in  DNR  Exhibit  31,  plus  the 
cover. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Well,  that  much  duplication  won' 
make  much  difference,  so  I'll  admit  it  as  31.  Mr.  Boles. 

FORREST  H.  BOLES,  appearing  as  a  public  witness,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  upon  his  oath,  both  as  to  his  written  direct  testimony 
and  as  to  the  oral  testimony  to  follow,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows: 


HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  I'm  not  certain  whether  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  explain,  Mr.  Boles,  that  if  you  have  a 
written  statement,  we  don't  need  to  re-read  it  and  re¬ 
transcribe  it,  because  it  goes  to  the  board  in  written 
form  anyway,  so  you  may  add  to  it,  if  you  wish,  and  you 
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will  be  cross-examined,  and  if  there  are  any  answers  you 
feel  you  need  to  clarify  further,  you're  permitted  to, 
so  Mr.  Sheridan,  attorney  for  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  will  ask  you  some  questions. 

(THE  WRITTEN  DIRECT  TESTIMONY  OF  FORREST  H.  BOLES  WAS 
DIRECTED  TO  BE  INSERTED  AT  THIS  POINT.) 
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TESTIMONY  < 

before  the 

MONTANA  BOARD  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
On  Colstrip  3  and  4 
February  17,  18,  1976 

My  name  is  Forrest  H.  Boles  and  I  am  the  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  appear 
at  this  hearing  in  behalf  of  the  Montana  Chamber  in  support 
of  the  construction  of  Colstrip  generation  plants  3  and  4. 

The  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  non-profit 
organization  concerned  with  the  business  and  economic  climate 
of  the  State  of  Montana. 

The  Montana  Chamber  has  approximately  1,200  business 
members  representing  over  1,800  business  establishments  with 
estimated  employment  in  excess  of  90,000  employees.  Through 
the  membership  of  local  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  subsequently 
their  individual  business  members,  the  Montana  Chamber  is  part  of 
a  federation  of  businesses  which  provides  most  cf  the  non- 
agricultural  employment  in  this  State.  This  federation  shares 
a  common  concern  for  a  healthy,  human,  natural,  economic,  and 
business  environment  for  Montana. 

The  Montana  Chamber  has  already  made  its  support  of 
this  project  public  in  previous  hearings.  That  testimony  dealt 
with  many  of  the  same  points  already  brought  out  by  proponents 
in  earlier  testimony  during  this  hearing.  My  statements  today 
will  cover  other  points  we  feel  are  important  to  the  Board  in 
arriving  at  the  best  decision  in  this  matter. 

VERTICAL  INTEGRATION 

Montanans  in  and  out  of  government  have  criticized 
past  policys  of  shipping  our  natural  resources  out-of-state  to 
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be  processed'  into  usable  products  elsewhere. 

Vertical  integration  of  industry  is  a  policy  the 
current  State  administration  has  espoused  and  one  with  which  the 
Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce  agrees.  Making  plywood,  fiber  board, 
and  pulp  from  raw  lumber  and  wood  waste  products  and  in  turn 
building  homes,  manufacturing  recreation  vehicles  and  making 
paper  products  certainly  creates  jobs,  broadens  the  tax  base, 
and  enhances  the  economic  environment  in  a  community  to  a  greater 
extent  than  shipping  the  raw  lumber  elsewhere  to  be  processed. 
Similar  examples  can  be  made  in  the  areas  of  agriculture 
and  metal  mining.  Markets  for  the.  production  of  these 
vertically  integrated  industries  are  far  flung.  Indeed,  if 
these  organizations  were  limited  to  just  Montana  or  a  specific 
region  of  the  country  in  finding  markets  for  their  products, 
this  integration  so  beneficial  to  Montana's  economy  would 
probably  not  have  occurred.  It  seems  logical,  then,  that  Montana's 
coal  resources  should  be  included  in  this  vertical  integration 
of  industry.  Some  integration  has  already  occurred  through  the 
establishment  of  generation  plants  and  more  is  being  suggested 
through  investigation  of  a  coal  gasification  plant  for  Montana. 

If  these  existent  and  suggested  projects  are  valid  uses  for 
Montana's  coal,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  Colstrip 
3  and  4  are  just  as  valid. 

NEED 

Need  for  the  energy  produced  by  these  plants  is  a 
question  before  this  Board.  You  have  heard  arguments  both  pro 
and  con.  From  our  point  of  view,  logical  evaluations  of 
energy  use  trends  dictate  that  we  depend  less  and  less  on 
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diminishing  supplies  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum  and  more  and 
more  on  energy  that  can  be  produced  from  any  fuel,  namely 
electricity.  If  this  is  coupled  with  the  apparent  recovery 
of  the  Nation's  economy  and  the  growing  needs  for  energy  that 
implies  along  with  the  normal  annual  increase  in  demands  for 
electricity,  no  one  can  argue  that  present  generation  capabilitie 
will  not  be  adequate.  It  is  our  view  that  we  should  recognize 
and  accept  that  our  State  has  a  responsibility  to  help  meet 
this  National  need,  while  meeting  our  own  needs  as  well.  This 
responsibility  can  be  met  by  a  balanced  program  of  coal  export 
and  electrical  generation. 

BENEFITS 

Coal  export  provides  jobs  for  Montanans  in  the  mining 
operation  and  in  the  transportation  industry,  but  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research 
at  the  University  of  Montana,  the  demand  for  Montana's  raw  coal 
product  could  diminish  with  the  development  of  improved  scrubber 
systems  that  would  allow  use  of  higher  sulphur  coal  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  plants  presently  using  Montana  coal. 

Electrical  generation  plants  offer  a  more  stable 
development  opportunity.  Badly  needed  jobs  are  provided  in 
the  construction  phase  to  help  meet  short  term  employment  needs 
and  long  term  jobs  are  provided  in  the  long  operational  life  of 
the  plant. 

Certainly,  the  mine  mouth,  vertically  integrated  plants 

in  question  offer  far  less  chance  of  a  "boom-bust"  situation 

occurring  since  demand  for  electricity  will  continue  to  grow 

while  out-of-state  demand  for  Montana's  coal  ever  the  long  term 
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may  not.  This  constant  demand  not  only  offers  stable  jobs,  but 
stable  tax  revenues  for  the  community  and  the  State  as  well. 
ENVIRONMENT 

The  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  concerned  that 
the  natural  environment  not  be  unduly  disturbed  by  the 
construction  and  operation  of  these  two  generation  plants.  Recent 
conditional  approval  by  the  Montana  State  Board  of  Health  for 
these  two  installations  convinces  us  that  no  unacceptable 
deterioration  of  the  natural  environment  will  result. 


SUMMARY 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Board,  we  have  pointed 

out  that : 


1.  Vertical  integration  of  industry  is  beneficial 
to  Montana's  economy  and  creates  more  jobs  and  a  more  healthy 
economic  climate. 

2.  Coal  development  lends  itself  logically  to 
vertical  integration. 

3  .  Montana  has  a  responsibility  to  help  meet  the 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  our  own  area. 

4.  In  meeting  this  responsibility,  the  option  offering 
the  most  stable  benefits  to  Montana  and  its  people  is  mine 

mouth  generation  of  electricity. 

5.  The  natural  environment  will  not  be  unduly  affected 

by  this  project. 

For  these  reasons,  we  respectfully  request  that 
you  approve  construction  of  Colstrip  generation  plants  3  and  4. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  FORREST  H.  BOLES 

Cross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  ana  Conservation 

By  Mr.  Sheridan: 

Q  Mr.  Boles,  how  long  have  you  been  the  Executive  Vice-President 
of  the  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce? 

A  I've  been  Executive  Vice-President  since  June  of  this  year. 
Excuse  me  —  June,  of  1975. 

Q  Prior  to  that  time,  had  you  any  association  with  the  Montana 
Chamber  of  Commerce? 

i 

A  Yes,  I  was  on  the  staff. 

Q  How  long? 

A  Approximately  a  year. 

Q  Prior  to  that,  any  experience? 

A  Yes,  I  was  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Kalispell  Chamber 

of  Commerce,  and  prior  to  that,  I  was  Executive  Vice-President 
of  the  Sidney  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Q  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  primarily  interested  in  the  develop 
ment  and  promotion  of  business  in  the  state,  isn't  it? 

A  That's  one  of  our  functions,  yes. 

Q  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  if  ever,  the  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  taken  a  position  contrary  to  a  request  of  the  Montana  Power 
Company,  in  its  history? 

A  I  don't  know  of  any  requests  that  were  made  by  Montana  Power, 
other  than  those  that  may  or  may  not  have  been  made  since  I've 
been  Executive  Vice-President. 

Q  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sir,  the  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce  never], 
in  its  history,  has  taken  a  position  contrary  to  any  single 
major  development,  has  it? 
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A  I  wouldn't  make  that  broad  a  statement,  Mr.  Shenker. 

Q  My  name  is  Mr.  Sheridan. 

A  Excuse  me. 

Q  Name  one. 

A  I  am  not  aware  of  any,  but  I  would  not  make  that  broad  a  state¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Sheridan. 

Q  You  don ' t  know? 

A  I  don't  know  of  any.  That's  what  I  told  you.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  you'll  find  that  the  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce 
would  not  accept  blindly,  requests  for  economic  developmer4- 
in  the  state. 

Q  That's  fine.  Let's  see,  then,  just  how  blindly  you've  gone 
ahead  on  this  matter.  First  of  all,  sir  -- 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  We  move  that  the  gratuitous  comment 
be  stricken. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  It  will  be  stricken. 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  Mr.  Bellingham,  are  you  an  attorney 
for  this  witness? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  I'm  not  on  the  witness  stand,  Mr. 
Sheridan.  I  don't  propose  to  answer  any  of  your  questions 
at  this  time  or  in  the  future. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Please  proceed  with  your  cross- 
examination  . 

Q  Mr.  Boles,  did  you  take  a  poll  of  the  member  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  throughout  the  state  regarding  the  position  you  represent 
today? 

A  Member  Chambers  of  Commerce? 

Q  Yes . 
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A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Q 


A 


No. 

Mr.  Boles,  have  you  ever  read  the  Environmental  Impact  State¬ 
ment  published  by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources? 

We  have  a  draft  copy  of  that  in  our  office,  and  I've  studied 
portions  of  it. 

Have  you  studied  the  portion  that  deals  with  the  various 
pollutants  to  be  emitted  from  the  proposed  facilities? 

I'm  aware  of  the  recent  ruling  by  the  Department  of  Health  re¬ 
garding  the  pollution. 

Would  you  answer  my  question,  sir?  Have  you  read  in  the  draft 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  of  the  various  forms  of  pollu¬ 
tion  to  be  emitted  from  the  proposed  generating  facility? 

I'm  aware  that  pollutants  will  be  emitted,  yes. 

What  are  the  pollutants? 

I'm  not  aware  of  their  names. 

Well  --  you're  aware  of  pollutants,  but  you  can't  name  one  for 
me? 

Mr.  Sheridan,  I'm  not  an  expert  witness.  My  testimony  that  I 
presented  here  offers  an  economic  development  concept,  and  I'm 
not  here  as  an  expert  witness  testifying  on  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources'  statement. 

I  realize  that,  sir,  but  what  I  want  to  Know  is  how  reasoned 
your  opinion  is,  as  a  representative  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  what  I'd  like  to  know,  is  what  you  have  done  to 
familiarize  yourself  with  the  types  of  pollutants  that  will  be 
emitted,  which  will  subject  the  citizens  around  Colstrip  to 
risks? 

I  mentioned  the  pollutants,  or  any  degradation  of  the 
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environment  in  my  statement,  and  I  addressed  that  by  saying 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  or  the  Board  of  Health,  had 
made  a  ruling  regarding  that,  and  that  we  accepted  that. 

Q  Do  you  know  what  the  levels,  or  even  what  the  pollutants  are? 

A  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  have  explained  to  you  the  basis  on  which  I 

made  this  statement,  and  as  it  appears  in  my  testimony. 

Q  I  take  itf  then,  that  upon  that  basis,  you  choose  to  go  no 
further? 

A  Regarding  pollutants? 

Q  Right. 

A  No. 

Q  Now,  sir,  does  the  Chamber  favor  jobs? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  would  the  Chamber  favor  more  jobs  created  by  a  railroad 
line  or  a  lesser  number  of  jobs  created  by  the  operation  of 
Colstrip  units  3  and  4? 

A  I  believe  that's  a  matter  under  discussion  as  to  the  number  of 
jobs  that  can  be  created,  depending  upon  demand. 

Q  Well,  sir,  let's  find  out  how  many  jobs  are  going  to  be  creat¬ 
ed,  in  your  understanding,  by  the  operation  of  Colstrip  units 
3  and  4 . 

A  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  statement  that  I  have  prepared  and  offered 
to  this  hearing  does  not  address  the  number  of  jobs,  it 
addresses  a  concept.  I  point  out  in  that  statement  that 
there's  been  testimony  offered  here  regarding  the  numbers  of 
jobs  and  the  amount  of  taxes,  and  so  forth,  and  I  did  not 
choose  to  be  redundant.  I  chose  to  take  an  approach  of  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  board  a  concept  of  economic  development  that  the 
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Chamber  feels  is  valid. 


Q  I  see.  So  you're  talking  general  concepts,  not  specifics, 
but  relating  them  to  Colstrip  units  3  and  4? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Have  you  read  the  provisions  of  the  Utilities  Siting  Act  now 
known  as  the  Major  Facility  Siting  Act? 

A  I'm  aware  of  the  basic  provisions  of  that  act. 

Q  You're  aware,  then,  that  not  only  is  the  question  of  need  an 

issue  before  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources,  but  also,  the 
question  presented  to  the  board  as  to  whether  or  not  the  pro¬ 
posed  facility  represents  the  maximum  efficient  use  of  non¬ 
renewable  resources  with  a  minimum  adverse  environmental  im¬ 
pact,  right? 

A  I  would  take  your  word  on  that. 

Q  Have  you  considered  that? 

A  Yes,  in  a  general  way. 

Q  You  haven't  got  to  any  specifics,  right? 

A  We've  considered  --  yes,  as  I  said,  in  a  conceptual  way,  I've 
addressed  that  when  I  talk  about  the  need  and  the  difference 
that  can  be  created  by  exportation  of  coal  and  by  utilizing 
coal,  at  the  mine-mouth. 

Q  As  a  representative  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I'm  sure 

you're  familiar  with  the  effects  upon  employment  insofar  as 
the  labor  force  is  concerned,  when  needs  for  capital  are 
severely  strained? 

A  Will  you  restate  that,  please? 

A  Certainly,  sir.  I  assume  that  as  a  representative  of  the  Mon¬ 

tana  Chamber  of  Commerce,  you  are,  to  some  extent,  familiar 
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with  the  problems  created  to  the  labor  force  --  we're  talking 
individuals  now  --  when  there  is  a  severe  strain  on  available 
money  because  of  capital  requiremen ts? 

A  I  don' t  know  how  you  can  relate  that  directly  to  the  labor 

force.  Certainly,  if  there's  a  capital  shortage,  the  ability 
of  businesses  to  expand  and  grow  is  restricted,  thereby 
cutting  the  number  of  job  opportunities  down,  certainly. 

Q  And  I  take  it,  sir,  that  the  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
in  favor  of  conservation? 

A  Yes,  we're  in  favor  of  it.  Conservation  is  an  appropriate 

utilization  of  resources,  but  conservation,  in  the  terms  you 
seem  to  be  implying,  as  just  a  storage  of  something  for 
storage's  sake,  is  not  what  I  mean. 

Q  No,  sir,  I  think  what  I'm  trying  to  specifically  draw  to  your 
attention  and  see  if  you  agree  with  me,  is  the  premise  that 
when  capital  that  would  otherwise  be  required  for  energy- 
producing  facilities  were  freed  up  for  use  in  other  industries r 
as  a  result  of  conservation,  that  we  might  be  able  to  have 
more  jobs? 

A  That's  a  supposition.  I  don't  know  that  that  would  be  the 
case . 

Q  You've  never  studied  that? 

A  Certainly,  the  concept  is  one  that  I'm  aware  of,  but  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  you  draw  may  or  may  not  be  true.  I  don't  know 
that  the  capital  requirements  for  Colstrip  3  and  4  are  going 
to  cause  a  strain  on  other  parts  of  the  economic  spectrum. 

Q  What  conservation  program,  if  any,  has  the  Montana  Chamber  of 
Commerce  undertaken? 
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Conservation  program?  We  advocate  the  use  of  wood  products 
in  a  way  that  will  guarantee  wood  supply  for  ever  and  ever. 
Anything  else? 

Conservation?  Certainly,  the  conservation  and  good  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  our  water  resources. 

Okay,  what  kind  of  program  do  you  have? 

For  the  conservation  of  water  resources?  I  said  we  advocate 
conservation  of  water  resources  for  agricultural  uses,  for 
uses  in  Montana  of  recreation. 

How  do  you  go  about  doing  that? 

By  advocating  various  programs  or  supporting  various  programs 
offered  for  that  purpose.  We  do  not  initiate  those  kinds  of 
programs  --  we  do  not  have  the  control  of  the  water,  obviously 
Right.  Now,  let's  make  an  assumption,  Mr.  Boles.  '.hat  assump 
tion  is  that  the  water  requirements  for  the  operation  of  3  and 
4  could  be  reduced  for  the  same  amount  of  coal  by  7/8ths  if 
that  coal  were  transported  to  an  area  other  than  in  the  state 
of  Montana,  with  more  available  supplies  of  water,  by  slurry 
pipeline.  Would  the  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce  think  that 
was  a  conservation  move  of  a  limited  resource? 

I  wouldn't  offer  a  response  to  the  slurry  pipeline  question. 
That's  a  matter  that's  going  to  come  before  our  board  shortly. 
Well,  I'm  not  specifically  talking  on  slurry  pipelines  in  my 
question  to  you;  I'm  asking  you  if  it  doesn't  seem  like  a  good 
idea  to  conserve  available  water  that  we  have,  and  whether  or 
not  a  program  of  that  nature  that  would  reduce  water  consump¬ 
tion  by  7/8ths  -- 

Well,  first  of  all,  I  don't  know  that  such  a  program  would 
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reduce  water.  My  understanding  is  -- 

■2  Well,  I'm  asking  you  to  assume  that,  sir. 

A  I  would  question  whether  or  not  the  benefits  to  Montana  just 
by  shipping  the  coal  out  in  that  process  would  be  very  great 
except  for  the  coal  tax  that  might  --  the  severance  tax  that 
might  be  earned  from  it. 

U  Well,  the  tax  that  is  applied  to  the  coal,  whether  it  is 
taken 

A  I  understand  that.  What  I'm  saying  is  that  the  numbers  of 

jobs  that  would  be  created  in  Montana  would  probably  be  much 
less  than  such  a  process  such  as  you're  asking  me  to  assume. 

I'm  assuming  that. 

Q  Well,  you're  saying  that  less  jobs  on  that  alternative  would 
be  preferred,  or  not  preferred,  because  there  were  less  jobs 
offered.  I  take  it  the  converse  would  be  true;  if  more  jobs 
would  be  created  by  the  use  of  a  railroad  to  get  that  coal  out, 
you  would  prefer  that  rather  than  the  operation  of  a  generating 
facility  located  at  Colstrip,  wouldn't  you? 

A  Not  necessarily.  I'm  suggesting  that  the  slurry  pipeline 

method  perhaps  would  not  create  as  many  other  jobs  as  other 
methods  of  extraction  and  transportation,  as  well  as  the 
second  stage  processing  of  the  coal,  which  is  a  conversion  of 
that  coal  to  electricity. 

Q  So  because  it  may  not  create  as  many  jobs,  using  that  method, 
you  wouldn't  favor  it,  but  if  another  method  created  more  jobs 
than  the  present  proposed  method,  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  say 
about  that  right  now,  right? 

A  Well,  what  I'm  saying  is  that  the  numbers  of  jobs  created  in  a 
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transportation  operation  does  not  necessarily  --  are  not 
necessarily  as  stable  as  those  that  would  be  created  through 
the  generation  plant. 

Q  An  existing  rail  line  does  not  create  jobs? 

A  No,  what  I'm  saying  is,  what  I'm  suggesting  is, that  the  need 

and  use  of  Montana's  coal  outside  Montana  may  not  always  be  — 
the  demand  may  not  always  be  as  heavy  as  it  is  now,  and  if  the 
jobs  in  Montana  are  dependent  on  that  demand,  then  there's  a 
good  possibility  that  there  could  be  fewer  jobs  later  on. 

Q  Are  you  aware  of  any  plans  to  sell  coal  to  the  Japanese,  for 
instance? 

A  There  was  such  a  proposal  made  —  I  believe  it  was  last 

summer  --  or  an  investigation,  or  the  beginning  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  into  that  opportunity;  however,  after  it  received 
a  lot  of  adverse  publicity,  the  Japanese  suggested  that  the 
political  climate  in  Montana  was  such  that  they  were  no  longer 
interested  in  it. 

Q  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  the  political  climate  in  Montana 
or  the  political  climate  in  Oregon? 

A  I  have  no  idea. 

Q  Do  you  think  an  industry  such  as  the  Western  Energy  Company, 
which  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Montana  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  has  the  capability  of  controlling  a  resource? 

A  Controlling  a  resource? 

Q  Right,  net  selling  it  to  people. 

A  As  the  capability? 

Q  Yes. 

A  I  doubt  it. 
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Q  Would  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that  one  of  the  very  applicants 
for  Colstrip  3  and  4  attempted  to  acquire  coal  at  Colstrip  for 
use  in  a  generating  facility  that  was  coal-fired  in  Boardman, 
Oregon? 

A  I'm  not  aware  of  that;  didn't  know  that. 

Q  Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  the  Western  Energy  Company 

didn't  even  answer  that  request? 

A  l'm  not  aware  of  that. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  I  think  we're  assuming  facts  that 
are  not  in  evidence,  and  I  move  that  the  -- 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  I  think  that  we'll  let  the  record 
speak  for  itself,  Mr.  Bellingham. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Would  you  mind  if  I  finished  my  -- 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  I  think  you  should  wait  until  I 
finish  my  questions  before  you  assert  things  that  are  not 
what  the  record  reflects. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Well,  I  certainly  have  a  right  to 
make  a  motion,  Mr.  Sheridan.  I  assume  that  you  are  going 
to  prevent  me  from  making  it? 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  No,  I  certainly  don't  want  to  prevent 
you  from  making  your  motions,  Mr.  Bellingham,,  but  I  do 
believe  that  you  ought  to  extend  the  courtesy  of  not 
interrupting.  It  seems  to  me  a  problem  that  you  haven't 
been  able  to  overcome  since  the  commencement  of  this 
proceeding . 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER :  Let's  strike  all  the  colloqui¬ 
alisms  in  the  record.  There's  no  use  cluttering  the 
record  with  that,  and  I'll  let  Mr.  Sheridan  proceed. 
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although  I  perceive  that  my  responsibility  as  Hearings 
Officer  since  the  public  witnesses  don't  have  to  have 
counsel  representing  them  to  see  that  they  don't  get 
picked  on  or  harassed  or  anything  --  I'm  sure  you  won't 
do  that. 


MR.  BELLINGHAM:  I  think  he'll  change  --  I  hope. 
HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  We'll  strike  that,  too. 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hearings  Officer. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  the  contribution  of  the  Montana  Power 
Company  is  to  the  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce? 

You're  assuming  that  the  Montana  Power  Company  is  a  member, 
and  they  are.  That's  privileged  information. 

Why  is  it  privileged,  sir? 

It's  not  our  practice,  it's  not  our  policy  to  divulge  the 
amounts  of  dues  paid  by  various  members. 

Is  it  on  a  differing  scale? 

Yes . 

And  you  come  here  as  a  witness  and  don't  want  to  tell  us  what 
the  power  company  pays  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  dues  a  year? 
I  wouldn't  tell  you  what  any  firm  paid  unless  you  were  a  mem¬ 
ber  who  was  considering  an  increase  in  his  dues  and  wanted  to 
have  a  comparison,  and  those  figures  would  be  general. 

You're  not  representing  the  public,  then,  are  you? 

Pardon? 

You're  not  representing  tne  public,  because  this  would  be  pub¬ 
lic  information,  is  that  right? 

I  fail  to  make  that  connection. 

Well,  you're  not  representing  tie  public,  then,  is  that  correc 
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A  I'm  representing  the  membership  of  the  Montana  Chamber  of 

Commerce,  which  I  described  in  the  first  page  of  my  testimony. 

Q  And  that  Chamber  of  Commerce  does  not  purport  to  represent 
the  citizens  of  Montana,  does  it? 

A  A  portion  of  the  citizenry  of  Montana,  yes. 

Q  Only  the  members,  right? 

A  Yes,  correct. 

Q  And  you  haven't  polled  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
throughout  the  state,  have  you? 

A  No . 

Q  In  fact,  have  you  even  talked  to  the  Rosebud  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce? 

A  No,  I  have  not.  Excuse  me,  I'll  that  that  back  --  I've  talked 
to  the  Forsyth  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Q  They  have  not  endorsed  Colstrip  3  and  4,  have  they? 

A  I'm  aware  of  no  official  action  along  those  lines. 

Q  Did  the  Billings  Chamber  of  Commerce  ever  draw  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  the  objections  of  16  doctors  in  the  Billings  area  to  the 
endorsement  by  the  Billings  Chamber  of  Commerce? 

A  I'm  aware  of  their  objection.  The  Billings  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  didn't  point  out  to  me  that  it  wasn't  necessary. 

Q  Before  you  went  ahead  and  represented  all  the  members,  did 
you  ever  learn  of  the  content  of  the  objections  by  those 
doctors? 

A  I  was  aware  of  it  only  from  newspaper  articles. 

Q  But  you  never  asked  the  Billings  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  submil: 
to  you  the  letters  submitted  to  them? 

A  No . 
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By  the  way,  Mr.  Boles,  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

I  assume  that  you're  familiar  with  the  activities  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  right? 

I'm  aware  of  them  in  a  general  way,  yes. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  department  ever,  prior  to  this  proceed¬ 
ing,  recommending  that  a  major  project  be  turned  down? 

Am  I  aware  that  they  turned  down  a  major  project? 

Yes . 

This  one. 

That's  the  only  one,  isn't  it? 

The  only  one  I'm  aware  of. 

Aside  from  your  reliance  upon  what  the  Board  of  Health,  in  you:: 
understanding,  found,  you  make  the  statement  that  the  board 
believes  —  that's  your  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce  ~~  that 
the  natural  environment  will  not  be  unduly  affected  by  this 
project.  Other  than  air  and  water  quality,  prior  to  this  time 
what  has  the  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce  done  to  determine  wha  . 
effects  the  natural  environment  will  sustain  as  a  result  of 
the  operation  of  Colstrip  units  3  and  4 ,  if  approved? 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  Mr.  Sheridan,  I'm  not  here  as  a 
technically  expert  witness.  The  things  that  we  have  done  are 
in  a  general  way.  We  have  the  same  kind  of  sources  that  you 
have  as  far  as  just  public  information  is  concerned,  and  we 
gather  from  that  information.  We  also  have  information  front 
industry,  and  we  hope  that  by  evaluating  this  information,  we 
can  come  to  some  kind  of  reasonable  conclusion.  We ' r~  not  a 
wealthy  organization  and  we  cannot  afford  to  go  in  c  completely 
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every  side  and  every  angle  of  an  issue.  We  have  to  rely  on 
information  at  hand  in  many  cases. 

Q  Did  you  ever  prepare  any  position  papers  other  than  this  state 
ment? 

A  Pollution  papers? 

Q  No,  position  papers. 

A  Yes. 

Q  Did  they  address  the  effects  upon  the  natural  environment? 

A  Position  papers  on  Colstrip  3  and  4,  you  mean? 

Q  Right. 

A  I  did  not  prepare  a  statement  prior  to  this  one;  there  was  one 
prepared,  however,  by  my  predecessor. 

Q  Has  the  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  your  knowledge,  ever, 
during  the  period  since  the  application  by  the  various  com¬ 
panies  was  submitted  in  June  1973,  sent  a  representative  or  a 
group  of  people  from  the  Chamber  to  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Conservation,  to  find  out  a  little  bit  of  what's 
going  on  oh  the  proposal? 

A  I  have  talked  with  members  of  that  department,  but  we  have 

never  sent  a  delegation  there. 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  I  have  nothing  further. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Do  you  have  anything  else  you 
wish  to  add?  If  not,  you're  excused,  sir,  and  your  testi 
mony  wi^l  go  to  the  board  for  their  consideration.  Thank 
you . 

(WITNESS  EXCUSED.) 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  The  next  witness? 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  The  Department  will  call  Dr.  John 
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Szablya. 


DR.  JOHN  F.  SZABLYA,  called  as  a  witness  by  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Conservation,  having  been  first  duly  sworn 
upon  his  oath,  both  as  to  his  written  direct  testimony  and  as  to 
the  oral  testimony  to  follow,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  At  this  time,  we'll  offer  the  witness 
Dr.  John  Szablya,  for  cross-examination,  and  tender  his 
statement  together  with  the  attached  exhibits. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  Mr.  Bellingham. 

(THE  WRITTEN  DIRECT  TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  JOHN  F.  SZABLYA 
WAS  DIRECTED  TO  BE  INSERTED  AT  THIS  POINT.) 


» 
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STATEMENT  OE  rI'ESTlMONY 


OF 

JOHN  F.  SZA1.LYA 

I  am  a  registered  Professional  Engineer  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  a  registered  V  ro  l  ess  iona  1  Engineer  of  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia,  a  Chartered  Engineer  of  Great  Britain,  and 
a  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  at  Washington  State 
University.  I  graduated  from  the  Jozsef  Nadoi  University  in 
m  hanical  engineering-electrical  option  in  Budapest  (Hungary) 
in  1947.  In  addition  I  studied  economics  and  education  at  the 
same  university,  graduating  in  both.  1  received  my  doctorate  in 
economics  in  1948.  After  graduation  I  worked  for  the  Ganz 
Electrical  Works,  one  of  Europe's  foremost  electrical  plants.  In 
1951  1  was  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  Jozsef  Nador  University 
which  by  then  was  renamed  Technical  University  of  Budapest.  From 
1957-1963  I  served  as  Assistant,  later  Associate  Professor  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  (Canada) .  Since  1963  I  have  been 
on  the  faculty  of  Washington  State  University,  where  I  presently 
hold  the  titles  of  Professor  oJ  Electrical  Engineering,  Electrical 
Engineer  and  Pro  f.  ess  or  of  Environmental  Sc  fences .  I  was  appointed 
internal  Examine i  and  Visiting  Professor  at  The  University  of  the 

.v  , L  Indies  (  1970-72)  and  Visiting  Professor  at  the  Technische 

1 1 

Universitat  Braunschweig  in  West  Germany  (1973-74).  I  have 
authored  or  co-authored  over  25  papers  appearing  in  technical 
journals  in  the  IJ.S.A.  and  abroad  and  over  35  short  articles  and 
reports  almost  exclusively  in  the  area  of  electrical  power.  I  am 
a  Senior  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic 
Engineers  (New  York)  being  active  on  several  ol  its  committees, 
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Follow  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Hug  i  noor  s  (London 
member  of  other  engineering  societies.  i  hn  -e  been  n  < 
on  the  use  and  evaluation  of  electric  generators,  motoi 

N 

transmission  facilities  and  associated  oqu.i  pm  mil  ,  with 
representative  clients  including  the  Travelers  Jnsuj.  anc 
Toplis  &  Harding  and  the  Burlington  Northern  Bail  way 
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TNT RODUCT  LON 


The  objective  of  this  testimony  is  to  consider  the 
energy  balanca  of  the  proposed  Colstrip  Units  3  and  4  as  part  of 
i  lie  overall  loading  scheme  ol  the  electric  network  they  intend 
lo  supply  with  electric  energy. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  the  planned  development 
of  Units  3  and  4  essentially  as  described  on  the  licensing 
appl ication  (Ref.  1)  will  be  called  Version  #1.  As  an  alternative 
the  energy  baJ nncc  will  be  investigated  with  the  said  Units  3 
and  4  located  in  the  Spokane  area  and  will  be  designated 
Vers  ion  #2 . 

Though  the  vicinity  of  Spokane  as  an  alternate  site  for 
the  purpose  of  this  study  was  chosen  somewhat  arbitrarily,  it  is 
still  a  very  logical  choice.  As  it  can  be  seen  from  Figure  1 
(Exhibit  150),  most  of  the  electric  energy  generated  will  be 
transported  westward  via  transmission  lines.  Therefore,  moving 
the  proposed  Units  3  and  4  by  approximately  570  air  miles  to 
the  west  would  eliminate  some  of  the  losses  occurring  in  trans¬ 
mission  lines,  resulting  in  energy  savings.  However,  this  can 
be  accomp 1 ished  on]y  by  transporting  the  coal  from  the  Colstrip 
mines  to  the  vicinity  of  Spokane  by  rail,  and  this  transportation 
requires  energy,  for  example,  m  the  form  of  diesel  fuel.  Further¬ 
more,  part  of  the  generated  electric  energy  has  to  be  transported 
back  to  Montana,  as  shown  in  Figure  2  (Exhibit  150),  and  losses 
oc  urring  in  the  transmission  lines  will  further  reduce  the  energy 
savings  mentioned  earlier.  The  vicinity  of  Spokane  has  heavy 
railroad  and  high  voltage  t rainsmission  line  concentrations,  which 
make  the  basic  assumptions  of  this  report  even  more  attractive. 
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SOME  DETAILS 


For  both  Versions  #1  and  2  three  il'uin.it  i  ve  li.nl  to  be 
worked  out,  for  the  following  reason.  Original  plans  (Kef.  1) 
called  for  conductors  equivalent  to  the  0.953  inch  outside 
diameter  "Eagle"*  conductors  on  the  500  kV  Col strip-broad view- 
Hotspring  line (s) .  However,  according  to  information  received 
from  Montana.  Power  Company  (Ref-  2)  at  the  cons true  Lion  of  the 
Colstrip-Broadview  section,  1.140  inch  outside  diameter  "Mallard 
equivalent  conductors  will  be  used;  this  section,  usual  initially 
at  a  voltage  of  230  kV,  has  to  be  built  foi  units  -ill  and  2 
regardless  of  the  fate  of  units  3  and  4. 

The  Broadview-Hotspr ing  section  could  be  built  with  any 
of  the  preceding  two  conductors.  Henceforth,  Alternative  Eagle 
will  mean  an  arrangement  by  which  the  entire-  426  mile  length  of 
the  Colstrip-Broadview-Hot spring  line  would  use  that  conductor. 
Alternative  Mallard  will  mean  the  use  of  this  kind  of  conductor. 
Finally,  Alternative  Eagle-Mallard,  will  mean  an  arrangement 
whereby  at  the  316  mile  Broadview-Hotspr ing  section  the  former 
and  at  the  110  mile  Broadway-Colstrip  line  the  latter.  conductors 
would  be  used. 

Schematic  diagrams,  displaying  a]  so  the  cha,  actei  isti.e 
data  of  the  individual  line  sections  are  shown  in  Figures.  5a,  b, 
c  (Exhibit  151)  . 


n 


*Tho  different  size  aluminum  conductors  used  for  el 
mission  lines  are  traditionally  designated  by  names 


c  t  i  i  c  i  j-  ans- 
of  birds. 
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THE  LOAD 


The  actual  load  flows  for  the  two  versions  are  shown  in 
Figures  3a  and  4  (Exhibits  151  and  152) .  They  were  drawn  for  a 
typical  peal;  load  condition.  The  data  were  supplied  by  Montana 
Power  Company  (Ref.  2)  . 

Figure  3a  shows  the  situation,  should  Units  3  and  4  be 
,ii.od  at  Colstrip.  The  total  net  output  of  the  plant  with  four 
generator  sets  would  be  2060  MW,  of  which  a  small  amount  would 
be  used  locally,  some  would  be  routed  to  Billings,  and  the  main 
bulk,  1800  MW,  would  be  transmitted  westward.  At  Hot  Springs 
some  405  MW  would  be  tapped  for  use  in  the  Helena  area  and  the 
rest  would  be  moved  towards  Hot  Springs,  from  where  about  half 
of  the  electric  power  would  be  routed  via  Dworshak,  and  the  other 
half  to  Spokane. 

The  megawatt  figures  given  on  the  drawings  correspond 
to  the  power  exiting  the  substations;  observe,  that  the  total 
power  leaving  the  next  substation  is  less,  because  of  the  losses 
in  the  transmission  line  connecting  the  substations  (e.g.  Fig¬ 
ure  3a  (Exhibit  151):  1375  MW  leaves  Broadview  towards  Hot  Springs 
but  only  612  f  590  +  138  =  1340  MW  leaves  Hot  Springs;  the  35  MW 
difference  as  line  loss  is  a  crude  value) . 

Should  Units  3  and  4  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
Spokane,  fewer  transmission  lines  would  have  to  bo  built,  as  can 
be  seen  from  Figure  4.  In  this  case  some  power  from  the  Spokane 
plant  has  to  be  shipped  back  to  Montana,  which  would  be  done, 
under  those  circumstances,  partly  through  the  existing  230  kV 
system . 
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LOSS  ANALYSIS 

In  the  following  tablo  the  annual  energy  savings  in  case 
of  Version  #2  (Units  3  and  4  in  Spokane)  over  Version  #1  (Units 
3  and  4  in  Colstrip)  are  given  in  three  different  units  and  in 

*  i 

equivalent  coal;  all  refer  to  energy  of  coal  delivered  to  the 
plant . 


Alternative 

BTU/yr . 

MW  yr/yr 

kWh  r/yr 

Ton  of 
Coal/yl: 

Eagle 

1.79  trillion 

5  9.8  7 

52  4 . 3  mi  1 1 1 on 

103500 

Mallard 

475  billion 

15.87 

1 39.0  mi 1  lion 

27500 

Eagle-Mallard 

1.72  trillion 

57.53 

504.0  million 

99400 

The  saving  in  energy,  due  to  reduced  losses,  can  be  passed  on  to 
the  customers.  This  means,  that  more  energy  becomes  available 
from  the  same  four  generators  if  two  of  them,  Units  3  and  4,  are 
sited  in  the  Spokane  area. 

The  additional  energy  available,  relative  to  Units  3 

and  4  would  become: 

Alt.  Eagle  0 .  .1  % 

Alt.  Mallard  4.3b 

Alt.  Eagle-Mallard  5.7% 

Undoubtedly,  this  saving  occurred  because?  coal  js  now  being 
transported  from  Colstrip  to  Spokane  (743  miles)  and  this 
requires  the  use  of  diesel  fuel. 

The  energy  required  for  transportation  as  a  percentage 

of  the  energy  available  would  amount  to: 

Alt.  Eagle  3.9% 

Alt.  Mallard  3 . 0% 

Alt.  Eagle-Mallard  3.8% 
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1 


As  a  result  the  net  percentage  of  energy  gain  would  be: 

ha g  1  e  2  .  G % 

Mallard  0.7% 

Eagle-Mallard  2.2% 
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INVESTMENT  EST IMATES 


How  would  Version  #2  alfect  the  capital  outlay  over 

Version  #1?  The  following  items  would  lessen  the  outlay: 

Elimination  of  the  Hof spr ing-Broadviow  500  kV 

line,.  316  miles  at  $200,000  mile  $63  M 

Substations  would  be  smaller  (estimated  2/3 

size  v  2  3  M 


Savings:  $86  M 

However,  Version  #2  would  require  additional  investments,  which 
are  as  follows: 

In  Montana  additional  230  kV  .linos  have  l u  In¬ 
built  to  improve  the  stability  and  reliability 
of  the  Western  system  $19  M 

Additional  coal  handling  facilities  have  to  be 

built  in  both  Colstrip  and  Spokane  totaling  2  M 


Some  13  to  15  unit  trains  have  to  be  purchased 
at  $4.8  million,  resulting  $ 6 2  to  72  M 

Additions:  $83  to  93  M 

Hence  the  differential  may  be  anywhere  from  $3  million  saving  to 
an  additional  capital  outlay  of  $7  million.  From  which  it 
becomes  apparent  that,  out  of  the  total  $1  billion  investment 
involved,  investment  requirements  are  roughly -the  same  for  both 
versions . 
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FURTHER  COMMENTS 

i 

11  serins  t  lnil  t  in'  Img-uU  Hi  l  f i 1  limh'O  betwonn  Versions  #2 
'Units  1  ntnl  4  . 1 1  Spok am  * )  and  ||  1  ( tin  i  Is  at  Co  I  s l  i  i  g )  would  bo 
j  i  t \  1 1\\  irr  oosl  s  . 

i 

The  coa  1-sh  ippiny  ope  r«  ;tion  has  boon  estimated  to  mean 
an  additional  242  jobs  with  Burlington  Northern.  Adding 
additional  people  to  handle  the  coal  loading  and  unloading,  one 
can  estimate  that  an  additional  350  people  would  be  employed 
above  the  95  operating  the  plant,  or  a  368%  increase.  The 
additional  payroll  is  estimated  by  the  same  reference  as  being 
a  yearly  $5  million;  however,  it  is  not  clear  if  this  includes 
l  social  benefits,  retirement,  general  overhead,  etc.  A  much 
more  inclusive  estimate  would  place  the  annual  expenditures 
probably  in  the  vicinity  of  $8  million. 
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ASSESSMENTS 


Sitincj  Units  3  and  4  in  the  Spokane1  ar<-n  instead  of 

Colstrip  would  have  the  following  advantages: 

Some  4.3  to  5.1%  more  of  the  generated  electric  energy 
•  * 

would  be  available  for  sale  to  customers,  or  some  530  million 
to  750  million  kWhr  per  year,  because  of  the  lower  losses 
occurring  during  transmission.  With  the  energy  crunch  anon  us 
this  merits  serious  consideration. 

The  pollution  concentration  at  Col.sti ip  would  be 


lessened . 

Construction  of  some  3.16  miles  long  transmission  lines 
would  be  avoided.  This  means  no  environmental  impact  on  this 
account  between  Broadview  and  Hot  Springs. 

Against  the  advantages  listed  the  following  have  to  be 
considered ; 

Transportation  of  coal  would  require  fuel. 

Extra  coal  handling,  loading  and  storing  facilities 
would  have  to  be  built  at  both  ends. 

The  plant  would  have  to  bo  built  .in  a  more  populated 


area . 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  proposed  600  kV  transmission 
lines  would  be  the  strengthening  of  the  electric  system  of  the 
Western  United  States,  at  a  place  where  it  is  weakest,  namely 
at  the  northeastern  segment  of  the  so-called  "western  doughnut." 
Thus,  tire  effects  of  the  elimination  of  the  Broadview-Hot  Springs 
500  kV  transmission  line  should  have  to  be  offset,  at  least 
partially,  by  the  construction  of  lower  voltage  lines  in  Montana. 

Standing  neutral  .in  the  balance  is  the  rather 
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interesting  finding,  namely,  that  the  amount  of  steel  and 
aluminum  saved  by  not  constructing  the  Hroadv iew-Ilot  Springs 
transmission  line  would  closely  equal  tiic  total  empty  weight  of 
i  ■>  .  1.3  to  15  trains  hauling  the  coal.  This  means  that  as  far 

as  nomonowdl)!''  metallic  resources  are  concerned,  the  two 
vets  ions  are  equal.  However,  should  Hurl  i.nq  ton  Northern  bo 
able  to  convert  existing  equipment  for  hauling  coal  between 
Colstrip  and  Spokane,  this  would  lessen  Lhe  need- for  such  non¬ 
renewable  materials.  On  the  other  hand,  construction  of  other 
transmission  lines  would  act  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Finally,  the  question  of  the  additional  labor  costs 
associated  with  transportation  of  coal  by  rail  should  be  touched 
on.  The  almost  350  jobs  would  add  at  least  between  0.6  and  0.9 
mills  per  kWhr  initially  to  the  cost  of  electric  energy.  With 
present  utility  regulations,  establishing  those  additional  ;jobs, 
out:  of  which  some  250  would  be  in  Montana,  may  not  be  the  best 
way  for  investor-owned  utilities  to  seek  return  on  their  invest¬ 
ment.  Such  employment  would  call  for  profound  decisions  of 
social  and  political  nature  and  raise  some  fundamental  questions 
in  a  free  market  economy. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


From  the  preceding  study  it  becomes  apparent  that  as 
far  as  the  engineering  aspects  of  energy  balance  are  concerned, 
there  would  be  no  overwhelming  difference  whether  the  two  780  MW 

a  % 

generating  units  in  question  are  sited  at  Colstrip  as  Units  3 
and  4  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Spokane.  Therefore,  decisions  made 
should  be  based  on  more  important  criteria. 


(I 
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EXAMINATION  OF  DR.  JOHN  F.  SZABLYA 


Cross,  by  Applicants 

By  Mr.  Bellingham: 

Q  Let's  first  of  all  go  into  the  objectives  of  your  testimony 

in  this  case,  and  as  you  have  stated  on  page  3,  the  objective, 
as  I  understand,  is  to  consider  the  energy  balance  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Colstrip  units  3  and  4  as  part  of  the  overall  loading 
scheme  of  the  electric  network  they  intend  to  supply  with 
electric  energy.  That  is  correct? 

A  That's  right. 

Q  As  I  recall,  in  your  deposition,  you  mentioned  the  fact  that 
you  were  doing  a  very  narrowly  defined  study? 

A  Exactly. 

Q  And  as  a  practical  matter,  as  you  indicated  also  in  your 

deposition,  you  were  not  involved  in  the  economics  of  such  a 
comparison? 

A  That's  right. 

Q  You  have  gone  into  some  of  the  economics  in  a  small  way, 
isn't  that  right? 

A  That's  exactly  correct. 

Q  And  as  I  understand  it,  so  we're  clear  on  it,  you  have  extend¬ 
ed  your  original  study,  which  was  an  energy  comparison  only, 
into  the  field  of  economics,  insofar  as  capital  outlays 
originally  are  concerned? 

A  Right,  that's  correct. 

Q  And  as  I  understand  it,  your  portion  of  the  study  which  deals 

with  economics,  is  a  rough  analysis? 

A  Exactly. 
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Q  Now,  let’s  go  into  the  two  versions  that  you  have  set  up  -- 

oh,  prior  to  that,  if  I  may,  sir,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  another 
question.  When  were  you  first  contacted  regarding  the  Col- 
strip  3  and  4  hearing? 

A  Probably  January  1975,  and  it  may  have  been  late  December, 
but  as  far  as  I  recall,  it  was  early  in  January  '75. 

Q  In  view  of  the  time  which  you  were  contacted  at,  you  have  no 
input  or  contact  with  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  in 
this  case  that  was  produced  by  the  Department  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources? 

A  I  got  simultaneously  the  Westinghouse  book  and  the  summary 

volume,  the  draft  summary  volume,  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  impact  statement. 

Q  But  you  had  nothing  as  far  as  the  input  is  concerned;  you  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that,  did  you? 

A  What  kind  of  input  do  you  mean? 

Q  Well,  did  you  contribute  in  any  way? 

A  No,  no,  I  did  a  sheer  analysis. 

Q  After  it  was  written? 

A  After  it  was  written. 

Q  Right,  and  who  contacted  you? 

A  The  first  contact  was  Mr.  LaMar  Tooze. 

Q  Spelled  T-o-o-z-e,  was  it  not? 

A  Exactly. 

Q  And  he  is  a  partner  of  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Shenker,  is  that 
right? 

A  That's  correct. 

Q  Now,  let's  go  into  the  versions  that  you  set  up,  the  two 
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alternatives.  Version  1  is  coal-mouth  --  mine-mouth,  I 
should  say  —  generation  at  Colstrip,  transmission  of  electrici¬ 
ty  to  Spokane? 

A  That's  correct. 

Q  Version  No.  2  is  coal  shipped  to  Spokane  from  Colstrip, 

generation  at  Spokane,  and  then  some  transmission  of  the  ener¬ 
gy  output  back  into  the  state  of  Montana  from  Spokane? 

A  Regarding  units  No.  3  and  4,  that's  correct. 

Q  So  the  board  will  understand  just  what  we're  talking  about 

when  we  talk  about  energy  efficiency  comparisons,  let  us  first 
take  up,  if  we  might,  Version  No.  1,  where  electricity  would 
be  generated  at  Colstrip,  and  the  electrical  output  would  be 
transmitted  by  line  to  the  Spokane  area. 

A  That's  fine. 

Q  When  we're  talking  about  energy  efficiency,  when  we  apply  it 
to  that  version,  aren't  we  really  talking  about  transmission 
losses  on  the  transmission  line  as  it  moves  along  --  when  I 
say  "it,"  electricity  energy  --  moves  along  those  transmission 
lines? 

A  Basically,  that's  the  case. 

Q  And  the  reason  for  that,  as  I  understand  it,  is  because  of 

resistance  in  the  line  to  energy  flowing  through  it,  is  that 
right? 

A  To  current  flowing  through  it. 

Q  You  make  a  distinction  between  current  and  electricity? 

A  Absolutely. 

Q  I  will  defer  to  you.  I  am  sure  that  your  language  — 

A  Basically,  though,  I  know  what  you  mean  and  I'm  sure  you  know 
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what  I  mean. 


Q 


A 


Q 


A 


C 


A 

Q 


When  you  do  have  a  resistance  such  as  this  that's  set  up  in  a 
line,  what  is  the  byproduct  of  it? 

Plain  heat  except  there  are  also  some  corona  losses  which  go 
into  partly  noise,  partly  electric  discharges,  but  mainly, 
also,  essentially  into  heat. 

When  we  talk  about  energy  efficiency,  our  energy  consumption, 

I  perhaps  should  more  correctly  term  it,  by  trains  hauling 
coal,  such  as  in  this  case,  from  Colstrip  to  Spokane,  what 
kind  of  energy  efficiency  or  losses  are  we.  referring  to? 

The  comparison  is  made  that  for  Version  No.  1,  which  means  all 
units  at  Colstrip,  you  have  a  certain  amount  of  losses  to 
distribute  the  electric  power  the  intended  way  over  the  net¬ 
work  as  proposed  in  what  I  would  call  thei  Westinghouse  report. 
Comes  Version  No.  2,  there  units  No.  3  and  4  are  sited  some¬ 
where  in  the  vicinity  of  Spokane.  This  would  involve  less 
electric  loss,  but  in  addition,  would  mean  that  one  has  burned 
Diesel  fuel  basically,  to  get  the  train  from  the  train  site, 
from  Colstrip  to  Spokane,  and  then,  of  course,  empty  back. 

The  total  balance,  the  net  gain,  is  essentially  the  difference 
between  these  two. 

Let's  take  up  some  of  the  energy  consumptions  necessary  for 
determining  energy  balance.  We  have  certain  consumptions  that 
are  common  to  both  alternatives,  do  we  not?  For  example, 
energy  used  in  stripping  the  overburden  and  mining  the  coal, 
that  is  energy  consumption  involved  in  that,  is  it  not? 

That's  right. 

And  that  would  be  common  to  both  alternatives? 


ft 
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A  Well,  probably  that's  the  case;  most  certainly,  this  is  the 
case . 

Q  Did  you  consider  that  in  your  analysis? 

A  No,  because  I  was  considering  only  from  what  we  would  call 
from  the  gates  of  the  power  plant  on. 

Q  Energy  then,  is  also  used  in  moving  the  coal  from  the  stock¬ 
pile  into  the  plant,  and  you  did  not  consider  that,  either? 

A  This  is  included  in  the  study.  If  you  look  up  my  figure  No. 

3,  for  example,  right  on  the  top,  you  will  see  that  3-A,  to 
be  precise,  on  the  righthand  side,  is  the  Colstrip  unit.  Jf 
you  add  1800  megawatts  plus  228  megawatts  plus  local  use,  32 
megawatts,  you  get  2060  megawatts,  whereas  the  gross  genera¬ 
tion  of  electricity  at  the  plant  is  2280  megawatts,  which 
means  that  only  90%  of  the  energy  generated  goes  out  into  the 
lines  and  into  the  local  area;  approximately  10%,  which  is  a 
reasonable  figure,  is  used  to  provide  for  those  operations 
we  are  talking  about. 

Q  So  then,  that  is  a  consumption  that  is  common  to  both  alterna¬ 
tives? 

A  That ' s  right . 

Q  Let's  address  ourselves  strictly  to  the  coal  hauling  alterna¬ 
tive.  We  also  have  in  this  case,  do  we  not  --  and  that  is 
talking  about  shipping  of  coal  from  Colstrip  to  Spokane  -- 
energy  used  in  drilling  the  original  oil  well  from  which  oil 
is  produced  to  be  used  in  the  locomotives  moving  the  coal? 

A  Yes,  this  would  be,  but  if  you  will  do  this,  you  probably  will 
have  to  include  the  energy  which  the  operator  shaver  used  while; 
shaving  on  it.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  electric  energy  used 
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in  drilling  a  drill  is  so  small  that  I  really  never  heard  in 
this  type  of  study  ever  to  be  included.  You  include  it  in  the 
gas ,  oil,  and  oil  well  studies,  and  of  course,  this  is  --  you 
have  to  start  somewhere  at  a  certain  volume,  and  the  custom 
is  to  start  with  the  oil  available  in  a  barrel. 

Then,  as  I  get  it,  you  didn't  compute  this  energy  consumption 
for  the  reasons  you  gave? 

That's  right. 

Now,  there's  also  energy  used  in  pumping  the  oil  from  the 
well,  isn't  there? 

Exactly  the  same  applies,  and  of  course,  if  you  want,  we  can 
do  this.  It  takes  a  little  time,  but  it  can  be  included. 

I  assume  you  did  not,  for  the  reason  given  before,  is  that 
right? 

That's  right. 

Energy  is  also  used  in  transporting  crude  ci  L  to  Lhe  refill'  ry? 
Yes. 

And  energy  is  used  in  refining  the  crude  oil  to  Diesel  oil? 
Exactly . 

And  these  were  not  considered  for  the  reasons  given  previous¬ 
ly? 

Exactly. 

Incidentally,  do  you  know  approximately  how  much  of  the  energy 
left  in  the  Diesel  fuel  in  percent-ages  would  be  necessary  to 
refine  the  crude  oil  to  the  Diesel  fuel? 

This  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  there  are 
many  other  oil  byproducts  or  even  oil  primary  products  in  the 
oil  refinery,  like  gasoline,  naphtha,  and  so  forth,  which  are 
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all  this,  and  this  particular  breakdown,  as  you  put  it  to  me, 

I  have  never  really  seen  at  all.  This  would  be  a  little  bit 
touchy  to  oinpoint  and  to  assign  the  proper  amounts  to  the 
Diesel  fuel. 

Would  the  figure  of  10%  strike  you  as  a  reasonable  one? 

I  can't  say,  really. 

And  the  energy  used  in  getting  the  Diesel  fuel  from  the  re¬ 
finery  to  the  train,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  we  discussed  that; 
that's  also  involved,  and  I  assume  you  did  not  take  that  into 
consideration . 

That's  right. 

Energy  used  in  hauling  the  coal  train  with  Diesel-f ueled 
engines,  this  is  the  main  item  that  you  considered,  is  it  not? 
That's  right. 

And  the  second  main  item,  although  I  assume  it  was  not  nearly 
as  much  in  magnitude  in  the  coal  oil  hauling  alternate,  was 
the  energy  lost  in  transmission  from  Spokane  back  into  Montana 
This  is  included  in  Version  No.  2. 

What  about  the  energy  used  in  manufacturing  and  fabricating 
and  erecting  the  facilities  unique  to  this  alternative,  and 
here  I'm  talking  about  trains  and  coal  cars,  transmission  linep 
required  in  Montana,  and  like  items? 

In  order  to  get  into  this,  one  has  to  hav>  lots  and  lots  of 
more  details,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  the  following:  when 
asked,  for  example,  to  assess  whether  the  energy  used  in  pro¬ 
ducing,  let's  say,  the  steel  and  other  material  for  the  box 
cars,  is  more  than  the  energy  produced  for  the  steel  towers 
and  the  aluminum  towers  for  the  propylene  and  so  forth,  on 
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the  ball  park,  it's  most  unlikely  that  this  will  give  really 
such  significant  differences  that  it  would  make  the  computa¬ 
tion  wrong,  or  even  the  conclusions  really  not  valid. 

Q  So  you  feel  that  the  difference  there  would  be  really  so  in¬ 
significant  that  you  did  not  address  yourself  to  it,  is  that 
right? 

A  When  we  are  talking  about  2060  megawatts  power,  then  these, 

of  course,  are  becoming  really  insignificant  amounts.  We  are 
talking  about  the  percentage  of  the  percentages. 

Q  Energy  used  in  maintaining  the  facilities  involved  in  coal- 

hauling  alternatives,  you  did  not  include  that  in  your  study, 
either,  did  you? 

Could  you  elaborate  on  your  question?  I  didn't  get  you.  You 
asked  the  question  about  --  ? 

Energy  used  in  maintaining  the  facilities  involved,  and  this 
would  be  applicable,  I  guess,  mainly  to  the  railroad,  engines, 
and  so  forth,  and  the  roadbed,  I  assume? 

You'll  have  like  the  substations  --  these  again,  you  know,  are 
small  fractions  of  percentages  of  small  fractions  of  percentages 
You're  really  talking  again  about  something  of  several 
shavers,  to  put  it  in  my  language  —  it's  really  not  at  issue. 

Q  Your  answer  there  is,  I  assume,  that  no,  you  did  not  use  this? 

A  No ,  I  didn't  use  this,  and  for  the  reasons  given. 

Now,  I've  gone  over  several  alternatives,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  I've  gone  over  several  energy  consumptions  involving  the 
coal  hauling  alternate.  Are  there  any  others  that  perhaps 
might  have  been  considered  but  that  you  did  not,  for  reasons 
given  previously? 
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A  Could  you  again  elaborate  the  question  a  little  bit?  I 
really  don't  know  what  you're  driving  at. 

Q  I'll  be  glad  to.  I  have  gone  over  some  of  the  energy  consump¬ 
tions,  and  you  have  indicated  which  ones  you  considered  and 
which  ones  you  did  not  consider. 

A  That's  right. 

Q  Now,  have  I  overlooked  any  that  you  can  think  of  that  you 

might  have  considered,  but  didn't,  for  the  reasons  that  you 
previously  have  given? 

A  Version-wise,  or  principle-wise ,  which  means  --  may  I  ask  you 
the  question,  are  you  referring  to  slurry  lines? 

Q  No,  sir,  I’m  only  talking  about  the  coal  hauling. 

A  The  coal  hauling  alternative  was  only  this  one,  which  was 

considered,  the  reason  for  this  being  because  the  whole  idea 
behind  this  was  that  we  took, assumed  as  a  basis,  the  Westing- 
house  book,  and  then  what  happens  if  you  remove  the  Broadview- 
Hot  Springs  Section. 

Q  All  right,  sir,  let's  move  on  now  into  the  transmission 
alternate.  Version  No.  1. 

A  Yes . 

Q  That  is  mine-mouth  generation  with  transmission  through  lines 
to  Spokane.  Now,  as  to  this  alternate,  what  energy  consump¬ 
tions  were  considered  by  you? 

A  The  energy  consumptions  considered  were  the  so-called  ice-clear 
air  losses,  the  current  losses,  and  the  so-called  voltage  or 
corona  losses.  All  these  were  based  on  data  given  by  the 
Westinghouse  book  or  given  by  Mr.  John  Evans's  very  kind  and 
very  detailed  letter  on  the  subject  matter. 
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Q  Incidentally,  you  mentioned  Mr.  Evans's  very  kind  and  detailed 
letter.  You  had  to  get  some  of  your  information  from  Montana 
Power.  Perhaps  I  should  phrase  it,  you  chose  to  get  some  of 
your  information  from  Montana  Power,  did  you  not? 

A  This  whole  thing  is  completely  written  down  in  my  April  17th 
deposition.  First,  I  went  to  Mr.  Don  Olson,  Vice-President 
of  Engineering  from  the  Washington  Water  Power  Company,  with 
which  company  we  have  very  good  ties.  Washington  State 
University,  also,  is  personally,  a  very  good  friend  of  mine, 
and  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Evans  was  the  man  I  should  call,  and 
I  think  he  first  called  Mr.  Evans.  I  can't  recall  on  those 
details  any  more.  Anyway,  I  called  Mr.  Evans,  I  talked  to 
him;  there  was  then  a  correspondence  between  us;  there  was 
even  a  second  correspondence.  There  were  some  inconsistencies 
in  the  first  letter,  but  everything  was  very,  very  amicably 
ironed  out. 

Q  Can  I  phrase  it  then,  your  relationship  with  Montana  Power  has 
indicated  that  they  were  very  cooperative  with  you  in  giving 
you  the  information? 

A  I  can  say  yes,  sir,  that  is  very  much  so  the  case. 

Q  To  go  back  here  to  the  transmission  alternate  that  we're  talk¬ 

ing  about,  Version  No.  1,  energy  loss  in  transmission  from 
Colstrip  to  Spokane  was  included  in  your  study? 

A  Yes,  energy  transmission  via  transmission  line  Colstrip  to 
Spokane? 

Q  Right.  Now,  then,  energy  used  in  manufacturing,  fabricating, 
and  erecting  the  facilities  unique  to  this  alternative,  was  or 
was  not  included? 
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Was  not  included. 

That  would  include,  for  example,  the  500  kV  transmission  lines, 
is  that  right? 

That's  right,  and  the  producing  of  the  steel,  the  producing 
of  the  aluminum,  porcelain,  handdrills,  transportation,  and 
so  forth. 

I  think  it's  only  fair  to  ask  you  at  this  time  as  to  why  you 
didn't  include  that?  I'm  sure  you  had  a  reason. 

Again,  the  reason  is  because  the  difference  of  the  differences 
between  small  percentages  is  so  small  that  the  accuracy  at 
which  we  can  aim  in  this  type  of  study,  is,  let's  say  a  half 
percent.  This  is  not  a  study  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  when 
we  don't  even  know  exactly  what  kind  of  conductor  will  be  on 
the  transmission  line  at  this  stage.  Nobody  was  able  to  tell. 
Even  the  routing  wasn't  selected  to  make  a  really  accurate  and 
precise  study,  so  you  aim  at  half  a  percent  to  one  percent 
accuracy  on  anything  which  is  beyond  being  a  fraction  of  per 
mils,  you  simply  ignore,  because  otherwise  you  could  again 
start  adding  up  everything,  without  getting  more  better  re¬ 
sults  . 

And  we  are  talking  here  once  again  about  the  transmission 
alternative.  Energy  used  in  maintaining  the  facilities  used 
in  that  alternate,  I  assume  was  not  included  in  your  study 
for  the  reasons  previously  given? 

Exactly  right,  that  is  the  case. 

I  will  ask  you,  and  I  will  go  into  this  later,  but  you  have 
left  out  entirely  in  your  study,  both  as  to  the  original 
assignment  comparing  the  energy  efficiencies,  and  also,  to 
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that  portion  that  gets  into  economic  studies,  you  have  left 
out  entirely  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  of 
these  alternatives,  have  you  not? 

That's  the  case,  as  I  mentioned,  only  the  capital  outlay 
differentials  have  been  estimated  in  what  a  good  American 
calls  a  ballpark  figure. 

That  expression  of  speech,  I  take  it,  is  familiar  to  America, 
and  America,  only,  is  that  right? 

That's  right,  because  baseball  is  played  only  in  America,  in 
Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Japan. 

Cuba  --  don't  forget  Cuba. 

Oh,  I'm  sorry,  I  forgot  Cuba.  I  don't  know  anybody  who  has 
been  there  since  the  revolution  and  whether  Castro  still  lets 
them  do  it. 

I  think  some  CIA  agents  may  have  been  there,  from  what  I 
understand,  but  other  than  that,  I  don't  know. 

That's  right.  Next  time,  let's  have  them  for  the  world 
championship . 

You  mentioned  here  in  one  of  your  answers  the  conductors  in¬ 
volved  at  the  time  you  started  your  study? 

Yes. 

You  were  not  aware  of  what  kind  was  going  to  be  used  for  the 
simple  reason,  I  guess,  that  Montana  Power  and  the  other  appli 
cant  personnel,  as  well  as  the  construction  company  and  so 
forth,  had  not  decided  upon  any  particular  conductor,  is  that 
right? 

The  situation  is  this,  that  the  Westinghouse  book  assumed  the 
so-called  Eagle  conductor  all  the  way  through.  When  I  talked 
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to  Mr.  Evans,  he  mentioned  to  me,  and  also,  he  puts  in  the 
letter  that  the  so-called  Mallard  conductor  was  used  on  the 
Colstrip-Broadview  section,  and  of  course,  now  comes  the  one 
which  will  be  used  between  Broadview  and  Hot  Springs,  and  the 
intelligent  guess  is  that  you  use  one  or  the  other,  which,  of 
course,  leaves  you  with  three  alternatives. 

Q  Do  you  know  whether  a  final  decision  has  been  made  on  that? 

A  I  have  not  been  in  touch  with  Montana  Power  approximately 
since  Mr.  Evans's  letter,  and  I  say  approximately,  because 
it's  possible  that  a  few  days  around  those  days,  I  phoned  Lack 
and  forth,  but  essentially,  since  that  date,  no  input  was  re¬ 
ceived. 

Q  Well,  I  think  the  record  shows,  and  I  think  I  can  represent  to 
you  that  Mallard  conductors  have  been  decided  upon  entirely,  so 
we  won't  consider  any  other  portion  of  your  study,  if  that's 
satisfactory? 

A  That  would  simplify  things  considerably. 

Q  I  think  it's  rather  interesting.  I  think  the  board  might  like 
to  know  these  various  conductors  are  named  Eagle,  Mallard, 
and  there  are  others,  also,  is  that  right? 

A  That's  right  --  pheasant  --  all  the  birds. 

Q  Somebody,  with  infinite  wisdom,  many  years  ago,  decided  to  name 

conductors  after  birds,  for  some  reason,  and  that's  been 
followed  throughout,  is  that  right? 

A  I  couldn't  find  anybody  who  could  tell  me.  This  is  rather 
interesting  and  a  curiosity,  and  it  is  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  the  copper  conductors  are  after  flowers,  and  it 
beats  me  why. 
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Q  Well,  I'm  sure,  Doctor,  in  due  course  of  time,  somebody  will 
prepare  a  150-page  monograph  on  why  these  were  chosen,  I'm 
sure,  in  this  field.  Do  you  agree? 

A  I  agree,  and  if  anybody  here  in  the  hearing  room  knows  about 
it,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  immediately  rotify  Montana  Power 
and  everybody  interested  on  this  monograph,  because  it's  a 
very  interesting  line. 

Q  We  might  be  able  to  recommend  you  as  a  collaborator  on  such 
a  monograph;  would  you  be  interested,  sir? 

A  I  have  to  honestly  say  no. 

Q  Well,  let's  move  along.  Mallard  is  the  largest  conductor  that  ^ 
you  considered,  is  it  not? 

A  This  is  the  case,  yes. 

Q  Is  that  larger  or  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  other  one,  the 

Eagle? 

A  The  Mallard  is  larger  in  diameter  than  the  Eagle. 

Q  And  it  has  lower  resistance? 

A  Lower  resistance. 

Q  And  that  results  in  what,  insofar  as  line  losses  are  concerned'5  0 

A  It  results  in  less  losses,  both  in  the  current  losses  and  the 
voltage  losses,  or  corona  losses. 

Q  Would  you  please  turn  to  page  5,  at  line  10.  You  indicate  thae 
"At  Hot  Springs,  some  405  megawatts  would  be  tapped  for  use  in 
the  Helena  area." 

A  That's  right. 

Q  Well,  let  me  turn  to  Figure  151.  Does  that  indicate  that 
that  location  would  be  at  Hot  Springs  or  at  Broadview? 

A  Oh,  sorry  --  this  correction  is  due  here  --  amazing  —  I 
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proofread  it,  but  this  is  Broadview  and  not  -- 

Q  At  line  10? 

A  At  line  10,  the  last  two  words  should  read  "Broadview." 

Q  Well,  I  don't  think  any  damage  is  done,  is  it,  Doctor,  so 

we'll  forgive  you.  Incidentally,  your  exhibits  that  you  re¬ 
ferred  to  here  in  the  course  of  your  written  testimony  and 
which  appear  at  the  end  of  your  testimony,  were  based  upon 
diagrams  furnished  to  you  by  Montana  Power,  were  they  not? 

A  Yes,  that's  right,  and  later,  some  telephone  conversations, 
but  basically,  this  is  the  case. 

Q  Now  I'd  like  to  call  your  attention  to  page  6 ,  if  I  might. 

A  Yes,  please. 

Q  And  let  us  refer  under  the  section  of  "Loss  Analysis,"  to  the 
table  that  appears  at  the  top  of  the  page,  beginning  with  line 
7,  through  line  13. 

A  That's  right. 

Q  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  dismissed  Eagle  and  Eagle 
Mallard  conductor  alternatives,  let's  turn  our  attention  to 
the  figures  at  line  11,  Mallard,  is  that  satisfactory? 

A  Right. 

Q  Let  me  ask  you  now,  how  much  electrical  energy  in  kilowatt 
hours  per  year  will  be  produced  in  a  coal-fired  generating 
plant  by  the  27,500  tons  of  coal  per  year  that  you  have  listed 
in  that? 

A  May  ask  you  a  question?  You  said  "a"  power  plant.  I'm  sure 

you're  referring  to  the  Colstrip  power  plant,  is  that  correct? 

Q  I  think  I  said  "coal-fired." 

A  We're  talking  about  Colstrip? 
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Q 
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Fine . 

The  data  is  the  following:  from  Mr.  Evans  —  in  the  letter, 
also,  of  February  7th,  Mr.  Evans,  as  he  did,  of  course,  over 
the  phone,  said  that  all  of  the  studies  are  made  at  an  aver¬ 
age  load  factor  of  80%,  and  a  loss  factor  of  between  .65  and 
.7.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  I  took  .67  as  the  average 
value  for  the  loss  factor.  This  corresponds  very  well  to  a 
.8  load  factor,  and  all  the  numbers  which  I  am  citing  here  are 
based  backwards  to  these  figures,  so  therefore,  for  example, 
a  ton  of  coal  is  not  the  ton  of  coal  which  will  be  put  into 
the  gates  of  the  power  plant,  but  only,  let's  say,  the  90% 
portion,  which  is  the  portion  that  corresponds  to  the  actual 
output  of  net  2060  megawatts. 

What  I'm  trying  to  do  is  go  through  these  figures  here. 

That's  right. 

Now,  when  I  ask  you  how  much  electrical  energy  in  kilowatt 
hours  per  year  will  be  produced  in  a  coal--fired  generating 
plant  through  the  use  of  27,500  tons  of  coal  per  year,  you 
have  listed  there  475  billion  Btu's  per  year.  Now,  to  obtain 
that  figure,  you  multiplied  27,500  tons  cf  coal  by  a  figure? 
No,  no.  I  take  the  megawatt  per  year  figure,  the  average  mega 
watt  figure,  or  kilowatt  per  hour  per  year  figure,  and  convert 
it  back  to  Btu.  This  is  the  amount  of  Btu  which  is  heated, 
and  the  coal  equivalent  to  this  is  computed  based  on  a  10,095 
net  heat  rate. 

Didn't  you  multiply  27,500  by  17.5  millicn  Btu  per  ton,  and 
that  came  up  with  the  475  billion  Btu  in  your  first  column? 
These  are  losses,  right?  We  know  from  the  load  flow  study  for 
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peak  load,  we  know  how  much  the  losses  are.  The  yearly  loss 
factor  is  .67,  so  therefore,  the  losses  that  have  been  comput¬ 
ed  for  each  section  are  multiplied  by  .67,  and  this  number  is 
then  the  megawatt  per  year  figure.  This  is  now  multiplied 
by  the  conversion  factor  between  megawatts  and  Btu  per  year; 
therefore,  the  Btu  per  year  is  not  derived  from  a  coal  figure, 
but  from  the  losses,  and  the  equivalent  coal  is  then  found  fro 
the  heat  rate,  which  is  10,000  Btu  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  then 
gets  back  to  the  heating  value  of  the  coal,  which  is  —  I  took 


:n 


them  as  a  mean  value  --  17.3  million  Btu  per  ton,  or  8,650 
Btu  per  pound,  which  is  again  equivalent  values.  This  is  the 
amount  of  coal  you  have  to  burn  in  order  to  cover  the  losses 
in  the  transmission  system. 

What  percentage  did  you  apply  as  to  the  thermal  efficiency  of 
the  plant? 

The  thermal  efficiency  is  considered  by  the  value  which  appears 
many,  many  times,  and  which  is  confirmed,  also,  by  Mr.  Evans, 
at  between  10,000  and  10,300  Btu  per  kilowatt  hour.  The 
average  net  was  taken  by  me  as  10,095  and  --  yes,  this  is 
taken  by  the  February  7th  letter  from  Mr.  Evans.  Now,  the 
units  No.  3  and  4  have  a  10,000  Btu  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  No. 

1  and  2  have  10,300,  and  therefore,  the  average  net  is  10095 
Btu  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Well,  the  figure,  27,500  tons  of  coal  per  year,  that  is  the 
equivalent  tons  of  coal  saved  by  using  Mallard? 

No,  the  27,500  is  the  amount  of  coal  which  is  used  in  order  to 
provide  the  losses  --  if  the  system  would  be  lossless,  then 
we  could  save  each  year  27,500  tons  of  coal,  if  there  would  be 
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no  losses  at  all  on  the  transmission  system.  The  27,500  are 
the  losses  which  would  be  saved  then. 


Q  How  much  electrical  energy  can  be  produced  with  that  coal? 

A  You  can  produce  139,000,000  kilowatt  hours  a  year,  or  the 

average  15.87  megawatts. 

Q  In  using  these  figures,  what  thermal  efficiency  of  these 
plants  did  you  apply? 

A  The  customary  way  and  accepted  way  in  the  United  States  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  other  countries,  is  to  give  the 
efficiency  of  the  power  plants,  not  in  terms  of  an  efficiency 
figure,  but  in  terms  of  a  heat  rate,  which  is  a  Btu  per  pound 
figure.  Now,  I  have  here  somewhere,  the  corresponding 
efficiency  figure,  and  by  taking  units  No.  3  and  4  at  10,000 
Btu  per  kilowatt  hours,  taking  units  No.  1  and  2  at  10,300 
Btu  per  kilowatt  hour,  which  gives  an  average  of  10095  Btu 
per  kilowatt  hour  net  value  and  compound  value,  this  corres¬ 
ponds  in  terms  of  energy  to  a  33.8%  efficiency.  This  is  the 
efficiency  between  coal  into  the  plant  and  electric  energy 
out  from  the  transformer  secondaries. 

Q  All  right,  thank  you.  I'd  like  you  to  turn  to  page  6,  line 

20. 

A  Yes. 

Q  The  alternative  Mallard  conductors,  you've  got  there  4.3% 

energy  loss? 

A  That's  right. 

Q  And  that  particular  energy  loss,  I  presume,  was  figured  by 
you,  is  that  right? 

A  That's  right. 
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Q  Now,  somev»here  during  the  course  of  this  hearing,  somebody 
has  testified  from  some  study  that  a  good  average  figure  is 
around  10 %  as  far  as  loss  is  concerned,  and  I  was  curious  when 
you  compare  that  with  your  figure  of  4.3%.  It  appears  that 

y  your  energy  loss  is  certainly  a  lot  less  than  a  10%. 

A  According  to  everybody's  mathematics,  4.3%  is  definitely  less 

than  10%. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  We'll  stipulate  to  that. 

Q  So  you  feel,  that  a  loss  of  10%  is  rather  high? 

A  In  this  case,  my  computations  show  4.3%.  You  have  to  really 

that  the  lines  are  not  too  long,  the  Mallard  conductors  are 
heavy,  compared  to  the  usual.  Now,  as  energy  costs  go  up, 
the  economics  in  the  investment  become  a  little  bit  different 
ball  game,  so  you  can  put  on  larger  conductors  in  order  to 
save  energy,  and  this  is  here  the  case.  This  is  a  natural 
trend,  which  has  been  done  here,  and  the  Eagle  alternative 
gives  6.1%. 

Q  Let's  go  over  to  page  7,  if  you  will. 

A  Yes. 

Q  You  have  --  before  we  go  to  that,  let's  go  down  to  the  bottom 
of  page  6,  and  you've  got  there,  "The  energy  required  for 
transportation  as  a  percentage  of  the  energy  available  would 
amount  to  3.8%"  as  far  as  Mallard  is  concerned.  What  do  you 
mean  by  that,  sir? 

A  If  you  generate  a  net  2060  megawatts  at  Colstrip,  and  from  this 
you  subtract  the  amount  of  energy  which  is  converted  into  loss 
in  the  transmission  system,  the  difference  will  be  available 
on  the  high  voltage  side  to  the  customer,  so  this  is  what  is 
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available  for  distribution.  All  right,  if  I  take  off  from 
what  is  generated,  the  losses,  I  get  what  I  can  distribute. 

In  order  to  transport  the  coal  from  Colstrip  to  Spokane,  I 
use  a  diesel  fuel,  and  this  diesel  fuel,  according  to  Burling¬ 
ton  Northern's  best  estimate  at  the  time  of  the  year,  would  be 
23.4  million  gallons  per  year,  or  3.57  trillion  Btu  per  year. 
This  is  3.8%  of  the  amount  of  energy  which  is  available  for 
distribution  at  the  distribution  points  of  this  particular 
system  as  outlined,  which  means  the  local,  at  Billings,  around 
Helena,  Hot  Springs,  past  Dworshak,  and  Spokane. 

Now,  let’s  turn  to  page  7.  You  have  there:  "As  a  result, 
the  net  percentage  of  energy  gain  would  be"  and  you've  got 
Mallard  listed  at  0.7%.  Now,  how  did  you  arrive  at  that 
figure? 

The  problem  is  here  that  if  you  omit  the  transmission  lines, 
you  get  a  little  bit  more  for  distribution,  and  this  makes 
this  funny  situation  that  .7  plus  3.8  is  not  .43;  otherwise, 
the  3  had  to  add  up,  you  see.  .7  plus  3.3  should  be  .43,  but 
.7  plus  3.8  is  4.5;  meanwhile,  however,  uhe  base  changed 
because  there  are  less  losses,  and  this  makes  the  secondary 
refinement.  This  was  inserted  in  a  footnote,  but  it  was  so 
confusing,  the  footnote,  that  I  decided  to  explain  it  here. 

Can  you  give  us  the  base  that  you  used  in  that  figure? 

The  base?  Well,  yes. 

Incidentally,  I'm  glad  you  left  the  footnote  out.  It  sounds 
too  complicated. 

I  was  very  happy  to  leave  it  out. 

It  has  a  salutary  effect,  you  see,  Doctor.  It  prevents  me 
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from  asking  you  questions,  which  I  shouldn't  ask  you  in  the 
first  place,  because  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

(PAUSE. ) 

Q  Well,  I  don't  think  it's  too  important  — 

A  Well,  you  know,  it's  a  touch  less  than  the  origin. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Maybe  you  could  mail  it  to  him. 

A  Well,  I  tell  you  --  it's  really  a  matter  of  time,  you  know. 

I  can  dig  it  out.  It  should  be  here,  but  a  year  and  a  half 

before  these  computations  -- 

Q  Well,  really,  I  don't  think  it's  too  important. 

A  It's  really  a  very  tiny  correction. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Why  don't  we  take  a  brief  re¬ 
cess. 

(BRIEF  RECESS  AT  3:00  P.M.) 

The  hearing  was  reconvened,  after  a  brief  recess,  at  3:15  P.M. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Proceed. 

CONTINUATION  OF  EXAMINATION  OF  DR.  JOHN  F.  SZABLYA 

Cross,  by  Applicants 

By  Mr.  Bellingham  (Continuing) : 

Q  We  conclude  with  page  7  and  we  move  into  page  8.  Now,  at 

that  point,  you  are  moving  along  and  getting  into  the  economics 
and  you're  away,  at  this  point,  from  your  original  assign¬ 
ment  relative  to  energy  efficiency,  am  I  correct? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Your  figures  there  on  page  8,  where  did  you  get  those  figures? 

A  Well,  first  of  all,  when  I  began  to  do  these  studies  on  the 

different  alternatives  and  versions,  it  really  just  occurred 
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to  me  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  capital  outlays.  This 
was  easy  to  grab  on.  I  don't  know  whether  your  copy  is 
corrected,  but  on  page  4^,  it's  200,000  per  mile,  and  then,  on 
6,  the  parenthesis  is  closed  after  size.  I  was  trying  to  make 
a  rough  draft  here,  and  I  was  absolutely  amazed  to  see  that 
the  two  investment  versions  are  roughly,  again,  in  the  same 
ball  park,  and  the  same  applies  —  it  was  really  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  which  I  think  --  it's  not  even  in  here  --  okay,  so 
I  skip  this. 

Q  On  page  8,  you're  dealing  with  capital  outlay? 

A  Just  sheer  capital  outlay,  just  a  rough  comparison,  you  know, 
is  there  really  a  big  difference  between  one  version  and  the 
other,  and  I  didn't  go  into  refinements,  because  at  this  stage 
it  seems  to  be  --  what  I  am  saying  here  is  that  the  two  are 
approximately  equal  up  to  this  point;  this  still  holds,  but 
of  course,  when  you  go  into  the  details,  then  the  two  may 
shift,  and  I'm  telling  this  at  the  very  end,  at  my  conclusion. 

Q  You  didn't  go  any  further  beyond  the  capital  outlay,  did  you? 

A  No. 

Q  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  ar.  exhibit  in  this 

case,  denoted  Exhibit  22,  prepared  by  Gibson  Hill,  Inc.,  by 
their  Vice-President,  R.  S.  Pettibone? 

A  I  believe  I  received  the  copy,  either  this,  or  probably  it 

was  an  advance  draft  copy  of  this.  My  reflection  was  that  if 
my  clients  wanted,  I  can  look  into  this  and  analyze  it.  The 
answer  was  that  they  don't  want  me  to  do  this  job.  They  were 
satisfied  with  the  assignment  I  did,  and  therefore,  I  didn't 
go  into  this,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  besides  a  casual 
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skimming  to  establish  if  I  can  tackle  the  problem  without  go¬ 
ing  into  intensive  more  studies,  I  really  didn't  read  it 
thoroughly,  so  I  have  absolutely  no  opinion  on  that. 

Q  I  was  just  curious  as  to  whether  or  not  you  had  examined  it. 

In  your  dealing  with  capital  outlay  costs,  I  notice  that  Mr. 
Pettibone  in  Exhibit  22,  after  totaling  up  the  capital  cost, 
he  puts  a  differentiation  here  of  some  $20,430,000  in  favor  of 
the  Colstrip  site  as  compared  with  the  Spokane  site;  in  other 
words,  according  to  his  calculations,  it  would  cost  $20,430,003 
more  in  Spokane  to  erect  generating  facilities  than  it  would 
to  erect  the  same  kind  at  Colstrip.  Are  you  surprised  at  that 
conclusion? 

A  Well,  very  casually,  almost  as  a  private  remark,  all  I  can  say, 
I'm  really  a  little  surprised  that  he  could  have  got  so  much 

i 

more  than  I,  but  without  going  into  the  details,  I  even  can't 
tell  whether  it's  reasonable  or  not;  all  I  can  say  is  that 
it's  very  interesting  that  he  got  so  much  more. 

Q  Well,  I  might  mention  that  in  some  of  his  calculations  he  did 
not  assign  any  figures  at  the  existing  site  in  Colstrip  be¬ 
cause  units  1  and  2  are  there,  and  because  some  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  would  be  used  for  all  generating  units,  he  did  not  give 
3  and  4  or  assign  2,  3  and  4  any  additional  cost.  Do  you 
follow  me? 

A  Right.  For  example,  the  land  is  available  and  so  forth,  and 
in  Spokane,  you  have  to  purchase  land,  and  of  course,  again, 

I  didn't  go  into  these  details. 

Q  You  didn't  consider  that  in  your  calculations,  I'm  sure? 

A  I  got  an  additional  capital  outlay  of  $7,000,000  over 
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$93,000,000,  around  8%,  you  know,  and  he  has  12%  more,  but 
again,  you  know,  without  going  into  the  details,  it  is  not 
possible  to  judge. 

Q  You  didn't  take  into  consideration  that  some  facilities  might 
be  present  at  the  Colstrip  site  and  might  be  utilized  for  1 
and  2,  did  you? 

A  No. 

Q  I  think  it's  kind  of  interesting  here,  line  12,  additional 

coal  handling  facilities,  and  I'm  talking  about  page  8  again. 
You  say  additional  coal  handling  facilities  have  to  be  built 
in  both  Colstrip  and  Spokane  totaling  two  million,  and  I 
think  it's  rather  interesting  that  Mr.  Pettibone,  in  his  study, 
Exhibit  22,  has  a  figure  of  $4,200,000  fo?:  coal  handling 
facilities  at  Colstrip,  and  a  figure  of  $17, 500, 000  for  the 
coal  handling  facilities  at  Spokane,  or  a  difference  of 
$13,300,000. 

A  Yes,  may  I  put  out  that  I  took  the  two  to  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars  from  Mr.  Evans. 

Q  Yes,  we  understand  that. 

A  So  this  is  quite  possible.  I  am  sure  thct  Mr.  Evans  or  some¬ 
body  pushed  the  slide-rule  around  and  got  this  figure  and  it 
got  jacked  up  a  little  bit  in  the  final  analysis. 

Q  I  think  Mr.  Pettibone  probably  analyzed  it  differently  than 
Mr.  Evans  and  came  up  with  these  figures. 

A  Yes,  he  probably  had  more  details. 

Q  Now,  at  page  9,  we're  talking  about  further  comments.  Whore 
did  you  get  those  figures  as  far  as  people  are  concerned  and 
jobs? 
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A  This  is  taken  from  the  --  probably  some  of  the  volume  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources'  environmental  impact  state¬ 
ment. 

Q  Now  turn  to  page  10,  if  you  would,  line  4.  You've  got  a 
figure  of  some  4.3  to  5.1%  more  of  the  generated  electric 
energy  would  be  available  for  sale  to  customers.  Where  did 
you  get  that  figure  of  5.1% 

A  This  is  --  I'm  sorry,  again  --  a  misprint  --  this  is  again, 

6.1. 

Q  It  should  be  6.1? 

A  Yes,  6.1,  and  this  is  the  6.1  of  page  6,  line  20. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Excuse  me;  what  page  was  this 
correction  on. 

WITNESS:  The  correction  is  page  10,  line  4,  "some 

4.3  to  6.1." 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Thank  you,  sir. 

Q  You  indicate  at  line  9  that  the  pollution  concentration  at 

Colstrip  would  be  lessened  if  the  plants  were  moved  to  Spokane, 

A  That's  right. 

Q  You  didn't  put  the  converse  in  there,  Doctor,  the  pollution 

concentration  at  Spokane  would  be  increased  in  the  event  that 
the  units  were  moved  to  Spokane,  isn't  that  right? 

A  It's  on  page  19.  Essentially,  the  plant  would  have  to  be 

built  in  a  more  populated  area,  and  this  is  line  14,  against 
the  advantages  listed,  the  following  have  to  be  considered, 
and  then  on  line  19,  the  plant  would  have  to  be  built  in  a 
more  populated  area,  and  that,  of  course,  involves  the 
pollution  and  other  problems  were  the  plant  at  Colstrip,  but 
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again,  this  was,  so  to  speak,  an  overall  summarization  and 
assessment  of  the  question,  but  I  didn't  go  into  detailed 
studies  on  those  when  I  analyzed  this. 

Q  Now,  at  line  21  of  page  10,  you  say  one  of  the  functions  of 

the  proposed  500  kV  transmission  lines  would  be  the  strengthen 
ing  of  the  electric  system  of  the  western  United  States  at  a 
place  where  it  is  weakest,  namely,  at  the  northeastern  segment 
of  the  so-called  "western  doughnut."  You're  assuming  there 
that  in  the  event  that  transmission  lines  were  built  and  we 
had  mine-mouth  generation  at  Colstrip,  this  would  tend  to 
strengthen  the  electrical  system  at  the  place  where  it  is 
weakest,  is  that  right? 

A  May  I  put  it  somewhat  differently,  because  this  really  doesn't 
have  much  to  do,  so  to  speak,  with  the  base.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  Hot  Springs-Broadview  section  would  be  a  missing  link 
in  the  500  kV  transmission  system,  which  to  my  best  knowledge, 
and  I  have  discussed  it  many  times  in  professional  meetings, 
the  purpose  of  it  was  to  strengthen  this  so-called  "western 
doughnut,"  where  the  problems  once  in  a  while  arise. 

Q  Why  would  it  result  in  a  strengthening? 

A  Well,  because  you  have  a  500  kV  line  which  has  a  lower  im¬ 

pedance  and  therefore  the  power,  in  the  very  popular  term, 
could  flow  more  easily  at  any  interruption  on  the  western  side 
which  is  the  --  basically,  the  (unintelligible)  area  --  down 
to  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  if  there  is  any  problem 
there,  the  entire  power  emission  will  get  down  to  the  eastern 
section,  and  with  the  lower  impedance  line,  these  could  flow 
over  and  take  off  the  initial  shock  from  the  network  which 
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such  a  fault  on  the  western  side  would  cause. 


Q  Now,  turn  to  page  11,  if  you  will,  please.  You  say,  at  line 
14,  "with  present  utility  regulations,  establishing  those 
additional  jobs,  out  of  which  some  250  would  be  in  Montana, 
may  not  be  the  best  way  for  investor-owned  utilities  to  seek 
return  on  their  investment."  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir? 

A  Well,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  utility  gets  return  on  their  in¬ 
vestment,  mainly  on  their  capital  investment,  and  if  the  in¬ 
vestments  are  in  the  same  ball  park  figure,  then  there  is  an 
additional  job  burden,  which  increases  the  cost  of  electricity 
and  therefore,  the  relative  operating  expenses  go  up  and 
therefore  it  may  be  the  balance  sheet  wouldn't  look  so  nice. 
That's  all  I  wanted  to  say  right  here. 

Q  Well,  of  course,  you  understand  what  our  responsibility  -- 

when  I  say  "our,"  --  investor-owned  utilities'  responsibilities 
are  to  their  customers? 

A  That's  right,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  my  last  sentence  on 
page  18  to  20  is  a  very,  very  sweeping  and  very,  very  serious 
statement . 

Q  Our  obligations  are  to  provide  electricity  at  the  lowest  cost, 
isn't  that  right? 

A  At  least  to  my  reasoning,  this  was  the  American  Regulatory 
Commission's  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission's  philosophy. 

Q  I'd  like  you  to  turn  to  your  conclusions,  which  means,  sir, 
that  we're  coming  to  an  end.  You  state  there:  "From  the 
preceding  study  it  becomes  apparent  that  as  far  as  the 
engineering  aspects  of  energy  balance  are  concerned,  there 
would  be  no  overwhelming  difference  whether  the  two  780 
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megawatt  generating  units  — 
isn't  it? 


II 


Now,  that  figure  is  gross. 


A 

Q 

A 


Q 


Q 


A 

Q 


That's  right. 

-  -  "in  question  are  sited  at  Colstrip  as  units  3  and  4  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  Spokane."  Now,  that's-  your  conclusion  based 
upon  the  study  that  you  have  made? 

That's  right,  and  the  reason  being  that  you  are  dealing  here 
again,  as  we  discussed  and  got  the  results  on  page  7,  line 
2%,  that  we  have  less  than  1%  differential  really,  on  energy 
saving,  and  this  does  not  indicate  that  there  is  really  any¬ 
thing  very  significant  one  way  or  the  other.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  investment,  with  operational  expenses,  with 
economics,  with  environmental  problems.  This  is  sheer  enginee 
ing  aspects  of  energy  balance. 

That's  exactly  what  my  next  question  was.  You  anticipated  it, 
so  I  don't  think  that  I  need  to  ask  it.  You  are  not  here  mak¬ 
ing  any  conclusion  insofar  as  a  cost  analysis  is  concerned? 
Exactly.  That's  it.  I'm  not  making  cost  analysis  conclusions 
Your  last  sentence,  I  think,  is  rather  interesting.  You  say: 
"Therefore,  decisions  made  should  be  based  on  more  important 
criteria. " 

That's  right. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

By  that  I  mean  that  the  engineering  aspects  of  energy  balance 
is  not  important  and  that  there  are  more  important  criteria. 
The  more  important  criteria  can  be  manifold,  and  in  this  case, 
I  am,  —  let's  say,  a  little  bit  more  than  a  layman  --  the 
question  of  economics,  of  investment  return,  on  low-cost 
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energy,  on  creating  jobs,  on  environmental  interference,  and 
probably  if  I  had  more  time,  I  could  list  you  out  two  more 
dozen  similar  decisions  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  probably 
more  important  even  than  this  one. 

Q  I  think  we'll  conclude  my  questions  to  you  with  just  a  couple 
more,  and  ask  you  at  this  time,  as  I  have  before,  your  study 

here  does  not,  in  any  way ,  take  into  consideration  the  annual 

cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  two  alternatives, 
does  it? 

A  No,  it  does  not  include  this. 

Q  And  you  are  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with  the  annual  operating  and 

maintenance  costs  categories  that  might  be  involved  if  such  an 
economic  study  was  made,  are  you  not? 

A  Well,  my  answer  is,  not  off  the  cuff. 

Q  Well,  let's  take  a  look  and  see  if  you  will  agree  with  me  on 

some  of  the  annual  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance.  Let's 
take  unit  trains  shipping  coal  to  Spokane,  first.  We'd  have 
here  a  return  on  investment  in  rolling  stock,  roadbed,  and 
support  facilities  such  as  an  administration  building,  com¬ 
munication  facilities,  and  so  forth.  That  could  be  itemized 
as  an  annual  cost,  could  it  not? 

A  That's  right.  This  is,  of  course,  the  350  additional  jobs, 
which  we  are  including  there,  and  they  are  material  costs, 
paint,  lubricating,  and  so  forth. 

Q  Cost  of  diesel  fuel  oil  to  run  the  train? 

A  Well,  not  exactly,  because  on  account  of  the  diesel  fuel  ex¬ 
penditure,  the  utility  can  sell  more  energy,  so  therefore, 
there  is  a  .7%  saving,  and  which  way  this  would  come  out,  would 
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A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


really  very  much  depend  upon  how  OPEC  this  afternoon  decides 
and  probably  have  already  decided.  It's  just  that  we  don't 
know  about  itf  adjusting  the  oil  prices,  you  know,  and  I 
think  again,  we  are  talking  here  marginal,  again,  a  fraction 
of  percent  type  of  cost.  The  problem. is  that  you  go  on  either 
a  completely  cost  basis  or  you  go  on  an  energy  basis,  and  then 
you  have  to  stretch  other  things. 

Well,  labor  costs  and  operating  the  trains  would  be  an  annual 
cost,  which  would  need  consideration? 

That's  right. 

Maintenance  of  rolling  stock,  roadbeds,  support  facilities, 
administrative  and  general  expenses,  and  escalation  of  these 
costs  that  goes  on,  isn't  that  right? 

Yes . 

Are  you  familiar  at  all  with  the  escalation  of  freight  rates 
over  the  past  few  years? 

I  wish  I  had  never  heard  of  those  items. 

Why  is  that? 

Well,  because  I  came  from  a  country  which  one  year,  the  money 
went  down  from  a  value  of  approximately  one  cent  a  dollar  to 
a  value  which  had  600,000  plus  thirty  zeros  after.  Before 
the  conversion,  six  weeks,  gold  could  be  bought  only  for 
gold  and  money  was  worthless.  Look  up,  please,  the  Guinness 
Book  of  Records  and  there  you  will  see  it.  Unfortunately, 
there  it  says  trillion,  but  it's  the  American  trillion,  and  it 
should  have  the  European  trillion,  which  is  36  zeros.  The 
suffering  of  people  was  incredible,  and  that's  why  I  wish 
escalation  and  inflation  would  not  be  in  the  United  States 
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dictionary . 

Well,  unfortunately,  it's  a  fact  of  life,  isn't  it? 

That ' s  right . 

And  you  know,  for  a  certainty  that  there  has  been  marked 
escalation  in  the  freight  rates  in  recent  years? 

Yes. 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  annual  costs  of  operation  main¬ 
tenance  when  applied  to  transmission  lines,  in  other  words, 
a  mine-mouth  generation  plant  at  Colstrip  with  transmission 
to  Spokane.  Here  we  have  return  on  investment  on  transmissi  on 
lines  and  support  facilities,  do  we  not? 

That's  right. 

A  cost  of  the  energy  lost  in  generating  in  the  transmission 
lines? 

Yes . 

Operation  and  maintenance  cost  of  the  lines  and  support 
facilities? 

That ' s  right . 

Administrative  and  general  expenses  and  escalation  of  these 
costs? 

That's  right,  operating,  maintenance,  and  so  forth. 

I  assume  you're  being  hired  on  an  hourly  basis,  are  you  not? 
That's  right. 

What  is  the  hourly  sum? 

My  hourly  basis  is  $250.00  per  day  and  an  hourly  basis  is 
one-eighth  of  this,  plus  expenses. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Thank  you,  Doctor. 
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MR.  SHERIDAN:  Could  we  take  a  short  break  for  a 


minute? 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Surely,  take  all  the  time  you 

need . 

(BRIEF  RECESS.) 


Redirect,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

By  Mr.  Sheridan: 

Q  Doctor  Szablya,  in  comparing  your  investment  estimates  on  page 
8  of  your  statement,  particularly  for  the  annual  operation  of 
the  transmission  line,  did  you,  or  did  you  not,  take  into 
consideration  the  rate  of  return  that  the  utility  would  be 
entitled  to,  based  upon  capital  investment? 

A  No,  I  mentioned  that  rate  of  return  was  not  considered  at  all. 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  I  have  nothing  further. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Nothing  further,  thank  you. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Were  there  some  exhibits  with 


this  gentleman's  testimony? 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  Yes,  we ' 1 1  offer  Exhibits  150  through 
151.  They're  attached  to  his  statement. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  150  and  151  are  admitted. 

MR.  SHERIDAN:  We  have  also  152. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Aren't  you  going  to  give  mo  an 
opportunity  to  object  to  them? 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Yes,  do  you  want  to  object  to 


them? 


MR.  SHERIDAN:  Before  you  do,  we  have  Exhibit  150, 
151,  and  152. 
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HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Thank  you.  150,  151  and  152 
have  been  offered.  Do  I  hear  any  objections  to  the 
offer? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  VJe  have  no  objections. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  We'll  stand  in  recess  until 
Monday  at  1:30,  and  the  reason  I  say  1:30  is  because  I 
already  told  some  other  people  it  would  be  1:30,  if 
that's  agreeable  to  everyone,  because  I  have  some  letters 
I  have  to  get  out  this  afternoon,  and  you  have  some  wit¬ 
nesses  for  next  week. 

(HEARING  RECESSED  AT  3:40  P.M.) 
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